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“WHEN WHITE BECOMES RED.” 


T WAS after lunch, and the Bishop sat in his big arm chair 
before the open fire, for it was a chilly January day. His 

son, the Rev. Thomas Stanley Harris, Rector of St. John’s, 
stood by the mantel listening intently to what his father was 
saying. 

“T am so confused by the events of the day that I scarcely ~ 
know how to tell you what has occurred. But I feel that I must 
try to give you an account of the strange visit I had this morn- 
ing, for should anything happen to me suddenly, Tom, I should 
want you to understand what all this means. 

“ When a card was brought to me as I was sitting in the study 
trying to plan out the address which I am to give at St. John’s 
next Sunday, I was rather provoked at being interrupted so 
early. Besides, I did not know the man. Harold Carter was 
the name—rather young and very handsome, so Marjorie said, 
who had caught a glimpse of him over the banisters. When I 
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entered the reception room he rose, and in a very quiet, gentle- 
manly voice said: ‘This is Dr. Edgar Stanley Harris, Bishop 
of Southern New York, I believe?’ I bowed and asked him 
to be seated. He was a fine-looking fellow, and I should say he 
was at least thirty-five and had seen a good bit of the world. I 
waited for him to explain his business, and he hesitated a minute 
before beginning, but he finally spoke somewhat as follows: 
(I am sorry I cannot quote his words exactly, for the story suf- 
fers by my telling it.) 

“* You are probably aware before this that Sir Edgar Stanley, 
of Stanley Towers, Warwickshire, England, and Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador to the Porte, died a few weeks ago in 
Constantinople ?’ 

* T said that I had read of the sad occurrence in the papers, 
and further added that he was a cousin of miue. 

“Mr. Carter then continued: ‘It was my privilege to be 
with Sir Edgar in Turkey. I bad met him in Constantinople 
last spring, and we had spent the summer together in Russia, 
returning to Turkey in October. We had many tastes in com- 
mon, and, though oar acquaintance was so short that it may seem 
strange to you that he should have informed me of matters 
which pertain only to your family and to his, still it was so. 
But he was usually a reticent man and a very proud one, and it 
was only shortly before his death he told me of what I am now 
commissioned to tell you, in order that I may answer any ques- 
tions which will make this letter clearer to you, and to hand over 
to you this package.’ Saying which, he gave me a large envel- 
ope directed in a bold and striking hand to His Grace the Lord 
Bishop of Southern New York, New York City, United States 
of America, and in the left hand corner was my name, Edgar 
Stanley Harris. It contained a somewhat lengthy document 
carefully written in the same script as was the direction. The 
package was a small one, about six by four inches, done up in 
brown paper and carefully sealed with wax. The direction on 
it was the same as that on the envelope. 

“Mr. Carter spoke again as I laid the package down and 
unfolded the regularly written pages of the letter : 
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“*Dr. Harris, I presume your father or mother informed you 
of the history of their departure from England and settlement 
in this country, and I trust you will pardon any allusions which 
your cousin has made to your affairs, and remember that he had 
the frankness and violent temper which have characterized the 
Stanleys for generations.’ 

“T said nothing and began reading, for the idea that eur family 
matters should become known to a man who was a perfect 
stranger was distasteful to me, and I almost asked him to excuse 
me while I read the letter by myself, but I remembered that I 
might need some explanations, and then his personality inter- 
ested me—he spoke of having been in Constantinople in the 
same tone in which one would refer to having taken a trip to 
Philadelphia the day before, and I thought he certainly must be 
a person worth talking to. So I began the letter, which I now 
read to you. It runs as follows: 


“*Brirish LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, \ 
May 3, 18— 
“*To His Grace the Lord Bishop of Southern New York, 
New York City, 
United States of America. 


“* My Dear Cousin EpGar—This letter will reach you within 
the next six months, for the sign has never failed, and the old 
motto holds as true in this century as it did in the fourteenth— 
that is to say, you will read this when [ am dead. I will either 
have it delivered to you by my private secretary or some other 
trus!worthy messenger, and the same man will give you the 
pearls, I sometimes wish I could see you before [ die, but I 
suppose it would be very disappointing to me, for you probably 
look like your father, and he is associated with so much that is 
intensely disagreeable to me—a Stanley—that, on the whole, I 
am glad I shall not meet you. Now if you had pure Stanley 
blood in you, you would tear this letter up and fling the pieces 
into the fire in a rage, because I had slighted your father, but, 
as you have not, you will continue to read, and, though you may 
flush once or twice before you finish it, the fact that your father 
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was a gardener will enable you to satisfy your curiosity as to the 
reason why I should write you. 

“* But, before I go further, let me congratulate you on the mark 
you have made for yourself in the American Church. The 
Stanleys were never great church-goers, and I think we have 
only had one Bishop in the family—a younger son—and that 
was about 1500, if I am not mistaken, and the clergymen have 
been few and far between. But whatever of our blood you have 
in you has stood vou in good stead in this case. 

“*The reason I am writing you this story and sending you the 
pearls is because you are my nearest relative, and then a Bishop 
will not be likely to do anything foolish with the little necklace, 
and that rascal spendthrift, Guy Stanley, my heir, would be sure 
to get rid of it to the first man who is willing to pay a few 
pounds for it. He, of course, gets all the money and the 
Towers, for he is in the male line, though only my fifth cousin, 
and you are my second, but on the women’s side of the house. 
The only comfort is that he cannot sell the old place to pay his 
debts, and it will not be the first time it has been mortgaged by 
a good deal. We never were a provident lot, but then we made 
up for it in other ways. And perhaps, to aid you to understand 
this letter, it would be better to enclose my genealogy * * * 
(And here, Tom, comes a long list of names, dating from one 
Sir Thomas Stanley, died 1365, down to Sir Edgar Stanley, 
Bart., K. G. C. B., born 1822, died 18—. Father to son down 
the long list I read, and I tell you, Tom, I’m glad I have some 
of their blood in my veins, Then the letter went on again.) 

“¢ Now that I have shown you from what a stock I come, you 
will perhaps begin to appreciate how much I prize a token which 
has descended from Thomas Stanley, the founder of my family, 
to me, the last of the race. I decided ten years ago that you 
were the man to whom I should send this heirloom when my 
time came to die, but I want you to understand that I in no way 
forgive your mother, my father’s cousin, for running away with 
and marrying Walter Harris, my uncle’s gardener, and I by no 
means relent frony the command of my grandfather, who was 
alive when the disgraceful event occurred, that under no condi- 
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tions were she or her children ever to be received by the family 
again. But circumstances are too strong for me, and it seems 
necessary that I should write to you, for I could not rest in my 
grave if a stranger had the token, and it is best that one who 
has some Stanley blood in him should ‘know the story of this 
necklace of little pearls, and though its part in the history of 
our race has been played, aud the old couplets have prophesied 
. truly for the last time, still it will be of interest, I hope, to you 
and your sons aud grandsons to know of the strange tale and of 
the mysterious warning which the head of the family in each 
generation has had of his closely approaching death, and of the 
time when a Stanley should die and have no son. 

“*Tt was as a boy of eighteen that my father called me into 
his library and told me that he had but afew more weeks to live, 
and that it was best I should know, before he left us, the history 
of this necklace and hear the story he had heard from his father 
but shortly before he died. And now for the last time does one 
tell it who has heard it from mouth to mouth for generations 
past. To write it out on paper is unsatisfactory, to say the 
least, an] it will lack to you the impressiveness that has been 
given to it by the accents of dying men during the last six hun- 
dred years. And this is it: 

“One stormy October night in the Fall of 1356 my sire, Sir 
Thomas Stanley, was returning from Asbey-de-la-Zouche, where 
there had been a brave tournament for the past week. He lived 
in northern Warwickshire, and was respected far and ‘wide as a 
good soldier and a man of honor. He had served in the French 
wars, and had been knighted by King Edward ITI. on the field 
of battle. He had been given a tract of land by the King, and 
had built Stanley Towers, where he lived with his wife and two 
children, a young and beautiful girl and ason. It had begun 
to rain in the afternoon, and he and his little retinue had been 
delayed by the rapidly-increasing storm, so that though they 
should have reached home by seven, it was now past ten and 
dark as pitch. The wind was howling dismally among the 
trees as they made their way through the woods which extended 
for the last half mile before reaching the Towers. Suddenly 
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the horse of one of the foreniost of the party plunged violently 
to one side, and it was seen that he had been frightened by a 
body which lay directly in the middle of the road. Upon dis- 
mounting it was found to be that of a man, worn and emaciated, 
A faint throb of the heart was all that showed him to be alive, 
and old Sir Thomas hastily ordered one of the grooms to take 
him in his arms and bear him to the house, which was but a few 
hundred yards further on. Lady Stanley and her children were 
anxiously awaiting them, for the storm had been so violent that 
they were alarmed at their long delay. When the stranger was 
brought near the big open fireplace and restoratives were being 
applied in the hope that he might still be revived, it was seen 
that his features were distinctly Oriental, and that he was 
about forty years of age. His garb was strange and for- 
eign, and with the firelight playing on his dark face and iron- 
gray hair, he made a striking picture. It was some time before 
he regained cousciousness and was able to explain who he was or 
from whence he came. After having eaten, however, he told 
Sir Thomas iu poorly pronounced, though correct, English that 
he came from the East. Le said he had been to Jerusalem, and 
that he was bound to London, where he would find friends. 
He explained that he had been begging his way along from 
the North, but had almost starved and had been overcome by 
the storm, and had lost his way. What he was doing in Eng- 
Jand he did not say. He was courteously treated, and given a 
night’s lodging. The next day he seemed unwilling to depart, 
and as he showed himself to be conversant with Latin, Lady 
Stanley readily consented that he should teach young Thomas, 
the boy, who had been running wild while Father Ambrose, the 
family chaplain, had been ill for the past month. The stranger 
lingered on day after day, and after about a fortnight’s stay he 
begged leave to give to young Lady Margaret, Sir Thomas’ 
daughter, who was about nineteen, a necklace of small pearls 
that he had picked up in his wanderings in the East. The 
present was accepted, and it was remembered by all afterwards 
that Lady Margaret had become more and more familiar with 
the man, and that she was accustomed to sit by the side of her 
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younger brother while he was being taught his Latin. All went 
well enough until on the New Year’s Eve of 1357. When the 
stranger bade the family good-night that evening it was for the 
last time that he was seen. And the next day he and Lady 
Margaret had both disappeared. Though search was made for 
them through all the country-side, they might have vanished 
in'o air as far as concerned any trace of their flight. The story 
current was that the Fiend had made way with the young lady, 
and mothers kept their children closely at home all that winter 
in Warwickshire. The only thing left behind them was the 
necklace of pearls which the stranger had given Lady Margaret, 
and which were found in front of Sir Thomas’ door New Year’s 
morning iu a leathern wallet, wrapped in a bit of parchment, 
with the following rhymes printed with a reed pen in a red ink 
that some said was blood : 


** * Father to son, Father to son, 
A Stanley shall be till white pearls there be none. 
Tide what may betide, 
When white becomes red a Stanley has died.’ 


“¢ Nothing has ever been heard of this pair or their descend- 
ants, if they had any. The mystery was never explained, and 
all I know is that within a period of six months before the head 
of the Stanleys was to die, one pearl would turn blood red. 
This has happened without fail for the past six hundred years, 
and when my father called me aside and told me this story, the 
last pearl but one had turned red, and within six months he too 
passed away. There was one white pearl left on the necklace, 
but so strong was and is my belief that I am to be the last of 
the Stanleys in the direct line, that I have never married, think- 
ing that if I did have a son it would be my fate to bury him 
during my own lifetime, and that would be a sorrow greater 
than I could bear. I am writing you this now, in May, because 
my pearl has turned red, and I know that before next New 
Year’s Eve comes I will have gone to my last account. I shall 
leave this letter in Constantinople, but, as was the custom of my 
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forefathers, I shall wear the necklaee next to my heart, and I 
trust it will reach you safely, for when my time draws nearer I 
will communicate my secret to some trustworthy person who 
will be with me, and he will see that it reaches its destination. 
I am goiug now to Russia for the summer, and will try to return 
to England before the fall, as I should like to see the Towers 
before I die. I forgot to say that the parchment and the wallet 
the stranger left us with the pearls were lost during the civil 
wars, at the burning of the Towers by Cromwell, for we were 
always for the Stuarts. 

“* Perhaps it is but just that as the necklace came into the 
family when one of its daughters disappeared, so it should leave 
the family and go to the son of another of its erring daughters. 

“*T commend to you now the legacy of my race. I will not 
say your race, for your mother disgraced us, and yet—she was a 
Stanley. Well, let it be your race, too, then, and do you in the 
New World hand down to your children this necklace with its 
strange story. 

“ ¢ Believe me, 
“Your affectionate cousin, 
“*EpG@arR STANLEY.’ 


“T turned to Mr. Carter when I had finished reading, and he 
motioned toward the package. I mechanically undid it, and 
within the leather case which I found was this strange necklace 
of blood-red pearls. I observed it but a moment, when Mr. 
Carter said: ‘Sir Edgar desired me to tell you that on his 
death-bed he did not regret his decision to give you the pearls.’ 

“And then suddenly, before I knew what he was about, he got 
up and, bowing politely, left the room and the house. I was so 
bewildered by the events and the weird story I had just read 
that I was too slow to stop him, though I wanted to ask him 
some questions, and his face interested me much. This, Tom, 
was my morning’s experience, and it would seem like a dream, 
coming as it does with a touch of the middle ages right into 
our modern American life, were it not for the letter and the 
pearls there on that table.” 
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The Bishop paused, and then, as he sat down at his desk, 
added: “Well, I must try to collect my thoughts and write 
my address, though it will be hard work after all this.” 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 


“THE INCOMMUNICABLE DREAM.” 


ER face? I have it all by heart— 
Its features, lineaments, every sonty 
Are graven in my mind. 
The wonder of those deep, dark eyes, 
That subtle light that never dies, 
The smile that is so kind. 


And yet, if you are going to press 
For details—yes, I must confess— 
I am not quite so sure. 
Why should I stoop to diagnose? 
To tear the petals from the rose 
I never could endure. 


And then it changes all too soon, 
Has phases many as the Moon, 

But she’s as constant too. 
And then when all is said and done, 
It’s all for me, Endymion, 

To whom she’s always true! 


And then besides I can’t deny 
That all the light I see it by 
And all that perfect tone, 
To try to show to the profane— 
In short to you—is quite inane. 
The vision’s all my own! 
Wilbur M. Urban. 


ROLAND AND THE CAROLINGIAN LEGEND 


HE childhood of races affords an interesting study of the 
growth and development of myth and legend. Compara- 
tive philology has traced the origin and growth of ancient 
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European religious myth from their earliest Aryan sources to 
their more developed form among the Greeks and Romans. In 
their antique originals they became identified with, in fact were 
themselves the body of the popular religion. But the develop- 
ment of Christianity, and the substitution of a system of more 
or less established dogma, deprived them of their material for 
growth. The invasion of barbarians and the shifting of the 
centres of civilization overthrew their defenders. Upon the loss 
of these myths so long well established in the daily life and 
thought of the people, the legendary instinct turned for gratifi- 
cation toward the new force which had taken away its old food, 
and the great body of monkish and saintly tradition is the re- 
sult. But whether this failed originally to satisfy the instinct in 
question, or whether the legends lost their vitality in the em- 
brace of the Church, it is certain that at the decadence of eccle- 
siastical myth there sprang up a series of epics which became 
the property of general literature. 

These tales, grouped as they were about some national charac- 
ter, varied with the environment and instincts of the race which 
took them into their every day life and conversation. Some were 
pagan and some Christian. Some had a foundation in historical 
fact, others were centered in some purely imaginary hero. The 
main body of European myth has been arranged in three great 
eycles—the Carolingian having as its basal conception Charle- 
magne and the institution of chivalry; the Northern or Ger- 
manic, the property of the Saxons of Northern Europe and 
founded on the Nibelungenlied, and the Arthurian or British, 
where Arthur holds sway with his Knights of the Round Table. 

As has been remarked, the character of the heroes and of the 
literature in which they are presented, varies with the genius of 
the races to which they belong. In the Legend of Charlemagne 
the characters stand out, clear and distinct as reflections in a 
mirror. Their lives and actions are intimately and particularly 
knowo. The whole course of their deeds is portrayed with 
exactness, as befits the herves of a p2ople living in a land of 
blue sky and clear sunshine. 
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But how marked is the contrast when compared with the 
Germanic legend. There the knights, while no less virtuous and 
great, are vague, indistinct, shadowy as the gloom of the great 
forests in which they were conceived, more idealized because of 
their very vagueness. Dietrich and Sigurd live and struggle as 
illustrations of ideal knighthood—more than human, less than 
divine. 

The Arthurian legend naturally shows traits which are char- 
acteristic of both the other two, because it is the Frankish treat- 
ment of a legend imprinted upon a Saxon race. 

The Carolingian cycle forms the subject-matter of that mass 
of French epic poetry, too little known and studied, which arose 
prior to and during the progress of the thirteenth century. 

Scarcely a hundred years had passed after the death of Char- 
lemagne when the personality of the “Iron King” and his at- 
tendant knights began to be clothed in a halo of romance His 
great achievements and strong character fitted him peculiarly to 
be the rallying point of that whole body of legend and story 
which was the delight of the troubadours. But the main inter- 
est attached to the persons and achievements of the nobles and 
paladins by whom he was surrounded. Their bravery and 
virtue formed the theme of many a song, and they came to be 
regarded as the very flower of chivalry. 

Their leader both in the council hall and on the field was 
Count Roland, nephew of Charles, and by him made Warden of 
the Marches of Britanny. He was the knight sans peur et sans 
reproche of the court and army of Charlemagne. With his 
friend Oliver or Ogier he achieves the most wonderful victories 
over both Christian and heathen. No deed too daring, no 
adventure too hazardous for him to undertake and accomplish. 
Terrible in his wrath but gentle as a woman in his softer moods, 
he is the typical representation of a mediseval champion. 

The date of his birth and even of his advent at the court of 
Charles, is unknown. According to some accounts, Charlemagne 
met him at Rome, whither he went to be crowned emperor, but 
others write that he was with him during all the progress of the 
king’s conquests. Be this as it may, all agree that his fortunes 
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were closely allied with those of the great conqueror, and even 
more than Charles he is the great figure around which cluster 
song and story. Troubadours sing of his greatness and valor, 
Ariosto recounts his love and madness, and rejoices over his 
recovery, the Chanson de Roland, chief of French spies, tells of 
his deeds and melancholy end, and Dante sees him in Paradise 
in company with his great master, dwelling in the fifth circle of 
the blessed in company with those 


* Blessed spirits that below, ere yet 
They came to Heaven, were of such great renown 
That every Muse therewith would affluent be.” 


The “Song of Roland,” which is the principal source of our 
information about him, occurs in so many various formes that it 
is difficult to discover the original version. Handed down at 
first by mere word of mouth, it becomes twisted and contorted, 
and when finally reduced to writing contains many repetitions 
and variations of what may undoubtedly be considered the same 
event. But the different versions agree in the main details more 
particularly as to his death, which took place in the vale of 
Roncevaux. Charles was returning from Spain, induced by the 
traitor Ganelon, who persuaded him that the king of Spain, who 
had given hostages, would be his faithful vassal. But the 
Spanish king had obtained great reinforcements from the Moors, 
and, disregarding his oath, hastened to pursue the rear-guard of 
the army of Charlemagne. Roland had been placed in com- 
mand of this by the influence of his enemy Ganelon, who hoped 
in this way to compass either his death or dishonor. He had 
with him, beside the twelve Paladins who were his faithful 
comrades in his many adventures, twenty thousand of the bravest 
knights of the army of Charles. They guarded the pass while 
the main body of the Christian host passed safely through ; but 
when Charles had advanced and left Roland and his com- 
panions in the valley, the Pagans, mavy hundred thousand 
strong, came down upon them. Roland at once saw the treachery 
of Ganelon, but prepared to defend his position to the last. He 
refused to sound the ivory horn which would call the Emperor 
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to his aid, although urged to do so by Oliver, counting it a dis- 
grace that he should ask help against other than a Christian 
enemy. 

All day long the battle raged. Again and again the Chris- 
tians charged the Moors. The fight is heroic in its intensity. 
Men and even horses are cieft at a single blow. The Paladins 
slay their hundreds ; Roland and Oliver perform such feats of 
bravery that they seem to be nerved with superhuman power, 
Then, at last, when he sees his brave knights slain around him, 
Roland sounds his horn. Three times the great hero blows, and 
for full thirty leagues the blast re echoes among the mountains, 
and Charles, hearing it, returns to the rescue. At the sound of 
his bugle, the remainder of his gallant army collect around him 
and renew the contest. Oliver is wounded to death, and then 
follows an episode beautiful in its poetic simplicity. You can 
feel the great hearts of the heroes throb beneath the few words 
which the minstrel has reco:ded : 


** Behold now Roland fainting on his horse, 
And Oliver, whose life is ebbing fast. 
His eyes are dim, he does not know his friend, 
And rides to his encounter, dealing him 
Full on his gilded helm, a dreadful biow. 
It cleaves the helmet and lays bare his brow. 
The shock restores his consciousness. He says, 
Full gently, ‘Comrade, did you mean to strike? 

- 'Tis Roland, Roland whom you hold so dear. 
You had not challenged me to fight with you.’ 

‘I hear you, Roland,’ answered Oliver, 

‘I cannot see you but I pray to God 
To have you in His sight. For that rude blow 
I pray you pardon me.’ But Roland said, 

‘ You did not wound me. Here and before God 
I do forgive you.’ Then they bowed them low 
Each to the other. In this way they part, 
Courteous and loving.” 


Latter-day poets would have spent a canto on this incident, 
and weakened it by an introduction of flat commonplaces, 
The feelings of those who listened to the “Song of Roland ” 
were very near the surface, and the simplicity of their own 
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nature helped them to applaud such a treatment of such an 
encounter. 

But by this time the Moors hear the bugles of the returning 
Charles, and flee. The earth and sky are darkened, and strange 
sobbings and moanings fill the air—Nature’s lamentation for 
the death of a hero. At the flight of the Prgans, Roland col- 
lects the bodies of his friends and lays them before Archbishop 
Turpin, himself a Paladin who had done great deeds, but now, 
wounded to death, lies exhausted on the ground. Turpin prays 
for their souls and dies. Roland, with the death-dew on his 
brow, staggers forward, and coming to a spot of turf hard by a 
block of marble, draws his sword, Durindart, and unwilling to’ 
have it fall into the hands of the heathen, attempts to break it 
on the stone. But the steel cleaves the stone and refuses to 
break, so Roland lays it with the great horn beside him. Turn- 
ing his face toward the retreating foe, he stretches himself upon 
the sward. Saying his last prayer, he draws the glove from his 
right hand and holds it toward heaven. An angel bears it away, 
and with it passes the soul of Roland. “God rest the souls of 
all true knights.” 

So Charles finds him amid the bodies of thousands slain, the 
towering walls of the Pyrenees his tomb. When the Emperor 
returns after punishment of the Spanish king, Roland’s betrothed, 
Alda, inquires for her lover. With grief Charlemange tells her 
of his death, and offers his own son in his place. The maiden 
refuses, and, her tender heart broken, falls, praying for death, at 
the feet of the Emperor. So perished Roland the brave, mirror 
of chivalry, and Alda the faithful, pattern for lovers. 

Let us consider how much of historical truth there is in this 
epic figure, upon what foundation this mass of poetry aud legend 
rests. We are amazed at the meagreness of the details. In all 
history there is bat one sentence which tells of Roland. Egin- 
hard, the Courtier of Charles, says : 

“In quo prelio Eggihardus, regie mense prep%?situs, 
Anselmus comes palatii, et Hruodlandus Britannici limitis 
presfectus, cum aliis complur:bus interficiuntur.” 
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But as if to mock the reticence of history, the loving hands of 
popular tradition have clothed him in garments “ mystic, 
wonderful,” have set him on a pedestal of song and wreathed his 
brow with a chaplet of olympic leaves. His fame is as wide- 
spread as European folk-lore itself. The peasants of the frozen 
North relate his adventures; he wanders, grim and gigantic, by 
the German rivers; he forms the theme of Italian romance. 

And here we are to consider a curious fact in reference to the’ 
transplanting of the Carolingian legend with Roland as its 
crowning glory. The Italian poets, headed by Ariosto, regard 
him as their national hero and sing of his adventures in 
enchanted lands, with dragovs and monsters, Paynims and 
giants. Mr. Symonds says that this is to be attributed to the 
fascination which the idea of the Roman Empire exercised over 
the Italians as a race, and that the crowning of Charlemagne at 
Rome gave the myths which concentrated about his name and 
court a hold over the common people which no other body of 
profane tradition could obtain. And indeed this seems probable. 
The Italians were a people whose ears were tuned to catch the 
glorious melodies of the past. Downtrodden and oppressed by 
their rulers, more and more did they look back to that heritage 
of fame and wondrous achievement which was theirs by right. 
And though they failed to enjoy it, yet the remembrance of 
their ancient glory, and the knowledge that kings still tried to 
shine by the reflection from its dying splendor, helped them to 
the realization of their power which resulted in the Renaissance. 

Perhaps from no one institution which contained so little of 
inherent good did so much refinement of manners and morals 
result as from chivalry. The people upon which it exercised its 
power were but children of a larger growth. No dry abstrac- 
tion was to help them be true to lord and lady. It needed the 
concrete representation of the principles of honor, nobility and 
fidelity. To many a young knight must the song of Roland 
have been an inspiration as he heard its thrilling strains sung by 
some traveling bard. How his heart moved as he thought of 
the greatness of that true knight and the glorious manner of his 
death. And we read of one instance where the deeds of the 
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hero were potent at the very turning point of history. When 
Norman and Saxon were arrayed at Senloc the Norman trouba- 
dour, Taillefer, begged of William the honor of striking the 
first blow, for they could fight, those troubadours, as well as 
sing. So he rode onward into battle, tossing his sword high in 
the air, and as he went he sang, and England was conquered to 


the majestic rhythm of the “Song of Roland.” 
Joseph Curtis Sloane. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CANE SPREE. 


HERE are sprees and sprees; some entirely innocent, others 

questionable ; some senseless, others backed by reason. Back 
in the fifties they had the horn spree—one of the senseless sort. 
A relic of this barbaric custom still remains with us in the 
occasional blast of the fish-horn thrust from the window of some 
would-be humorous cliff-dweller in Edwards or Reunion; but 
it’s only a remnant of the things that were, like the retention of 
habit from the original wild state observed in the domesticated 
canine when he circles round and round, as if making his lair, 
just before taking his after-dinner siesta, But in the old days 
they had it reduced toa system. Formally organized companies, 
officered to a nicety, each man in his appointed place, armed to 
the teeth—with a loaded, primed and ready-to-explode fog-horn ! 
—marched to and fro about the campus, prepared to do or die 
in the glorious cause of—ear-splitting horse-play! Night was a 
babel. The lone poller could poll no more; the sleepy tutor’s 
life was a burden. This was carrying things too far, and the 
horn spree’s doom was sealed. A penalty of expulsion was too 
flattering an inducement to the non-possession of one of the 
melodious instruments, and the college poet had a theme for a 
fresh effusion : 


‘The horn that once through Nassau’s halls 
The soul of tumult shed, 
Is now as mute in Nassau’s brawls 
As if that soul were dead. 
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‘*So sleeps the lake when sinks the breeze, 
And breakers lap the shore; 
And hearts that once beat high for sprees 
Now feel that pulse no more.” 


The cane spree came later. Initiated in the Fall of 1868, 
when a random band of ’72’s laid in wait under cover of night 
and relieved a solitary and unsuspecting freshman of the bur- 
den of his stick, repeated on a more extensive scale in the fol- - 
lowing Autumn, when that freshman and his fellows were “ safe 
in the sophomore class,” continued likewise in the years immedi- 
ately succeeding and gradually growing into sufficient popular 
favour to insure its perpetuity, it was not entirely devoid of 
merit, representing, as it does, a time-honoured principle of col- 
lege life—“ the inherent and inalienable superiority of the sopho- 
mores over the freshmen.” But the covert skirmishing, unex- 
pected ambuscade and inequality of numbers in the attack, cus- 
tomary in the early contests, were soon perceived to be unfair. 
Consequently the rule was made that but one sophomore at a 
time should attack one freshman and all should be done in an 
open manner and on an appointed night—usually in the second 
week after the opening of college. Thus the cane spree was 
elevated to the dignity of a regular annual event and looked 
forward to with enthusiasm. Ono the appointed evening about 
half the freshman class would march out on the campus, canes 
in hand, ready for the fray. Meantime an equal number of the 
sophomores had lined up and awaited the approach of the enemy. 
As the freshmen came up the sophomores rushed forward, each 
choosing his man, and thus, two by two, the battle was decided. 
But even this advanced mode was seen to be capable of improve- 
ment. The haphazard paring off in the confusion of attack led 
to unequal and frequently ludicrous contests, the big man getting 
the little, and those equally matched seldom meeting each other, 
Another rule was necessary—that men of equal weight should 
be paired before hand. But this plan was soon found to be im- 
practicable in its application to so large a number of men. 
Moreover, it was seen that much greater skill and better results 
generally could be attained by the training of a few men natur- 

2 
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ally fitted for the spree, instead of so large and unwieldy a body 
as the half of a class. The difficulty was finally solved by the 
choosing of class representatives. Like the Horatii and Curatii 
of old, three men were selected to do battle for their respective 
sides, a more extended system of training was undergone, holds, 
tricks, counters, recoveries were developed, till at length the cane 
spree came to be a most ecientific contest. 

Meantime sundry abuses had sprung up in connection with 
the event, bringing the consequent disapprobation on the part of 
the powers that be. Caution must be observed, proctors must 
be avoided, practice must be strictly secret. But the cane spree 
had grown into a tradition and would not down by mere disap- 
proval. Opportunity comes with patience. "Tis late in the 
afternoon of a November day. Groups of students are seen 
here and there about the campus talking in whispers of some 
all-engrossing theme. Rumour says the cane spree is to take 
place to-night. 

As twilight deepens into darkness and the pale moon rolls up 
behind the spire of Marquand Chapel, hurried footsteps con- 
verge to the vicinity of the Old Cannon. The irrepressible 
cliff-dweller toots on the foghorn from his sky-parlour in 
Edwards, is answered by his brother humourist in the dizzy 
heights of Reunion, and the fun begins. East takes up the 
challenge, is quickly joined by West, then in rapid succession 
follow another and another, till their deafening blasts, piercing 
the quiet atmosphere in all directions, and mingling with the 
shouts of the ambitious cheer-leaders as they endeavour to col- 
lect their fellow-classmen, threaten to waken the fathers sleep- 
ing beneath the sod at the foot of Witherspoon street. 

In a short time the open space in front of Witherspoon where 
the fellows are wont to bat up “flies” on bright days or kick 
the festive football, is filled with a crowd of some five or six 
hundred students eager to see the coming contest. Gradually 
an immense ring is being formed. There is plenty of pushing 
and crowding for favourable places, but all in the best of 
humour. The sophomores form on one side, with their allies, 
the seniors, on their right flank, while the freshmen occupy the 
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position opposite them, having the juniors on their right. 
“ Down in front!” cry those on the outside, and immediately a 
perfect amphitheatre of faces is formed. The inside row of the 
great circle are on their knees; the next are stooped over so that 
their heads are just above the heads of those in front, and thus 
they range up, head above head. The soft light of the autumn 
moon is diffused throughout the cooling atmosphere. A more 
perfect night for the event could not have been selected. All is 
quiet, eagerness and expectation. 

The clock strikes twelve. “ Make room there, here they 
come,” cries a voice from without. There is a falling back at 
the part of the ring nearest Witherspoon, and through the open- 
ing thus made come four stalwart fellows, closely followed by 
two others enveloped in heavy coats, and these by still two others 
—the referee and the timekeeper. The first four are upper- 
classmen, who are to act as seconds. They are men who in 
other days, under similar circumstances, struggled for the honour 
of their respective classes, and consequently are best able to 
encourage and advise the men about to contest. The overcoats 
are thrown off and we behold a couple of muscular young fellows, 
whose closely-knit frames and determined countenances bespeak 
a hot contest. They are roughly dressed, somewhat in the garb 
of the foot-ball player. The sophomore has the more confident 
look. He has not been in college a year and learned nothing of 
such contests. The freshman is a new man. He has not had 
the benefit of experience. They grasp the cane, the word is 
given, the struggle begins. The sophomore immediately forces 
the fight, the freshman acting in the defensive. Down they go 
in a conglomerated mass of heads, arms and legs, the sophomore 
on top. The battle is short and decisive. Three minutes elapse 
and the sophomore springs to his feet, holding the stick of con- 
tention high above his head, and as the contestants are hurried 
off the field a ringing cheer goes up from the side of the circle 
where the sophomores are collected. It is answered by a defiant 
yell from the freshman side, for although they have lost the 
light-weight, they yet have hopes of victory in the middle- and 


heavy- weights. 
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After a short interval, in which the excited crowd is with 
difficulty quieted and formed into a ring again, the middle- 
weights appear. Again the larger frame and quicker move- 
ments of the yearling indicate victory for his class, But wait ; 
perhaps there is a surprise in store for us. It is soon evident 
that the first contest is not to be repeated. The men are more 
evenly matched. They strain, they struggle, now one, now the 
other seeming to gain a slight advantage. Now they are tied in 
a double bow-knot and no one can tell what the outcome will be. 
Flip-flop, hither and thither they rol] and the crowd makes room 
for them. Now the freshman has regained his feet. He profits 
by his advantage and in a twinkling wrests the coveted stick 
from his opponent’s grasp. This time the freshman side of the 
ring is wild. Cheer after cheer goes up, caps are thrown high 
in air, they shout till they can shout no longer. 

And now come the heavy- weights, who are to decide the con- 
test between the two classes, for each class has won a cane. The 
crowd is again forced back, the ring is again formed, and the 
word is again given, Again the sophomore is the larger— 
though, to be sure, the freshman is big enough. The sopho- 
more immediately opens the battle with quick and hard rushes, 
and endeavors to overcome the endurance of his opponent. But 
the freshman is game. He goes in to outwind his man. Do 
his best, the sophomore can gaiu no advantage, but wastes his 
strength in hard rushing, while the freshman remains cool and 
wisely saves his strength. Thus they struggle for five minutes, 
and time is called for rest. A minute more and they are at it 
again, each man employing the same tactics as formerly. Round 
the ring they go, one man working with all his power to gain 
some slight advantage, the other content to retain his equality in 
the contest. The crowd surges here and there; the seconds are 
taxed to their utmost to keep them back. The mighty wrestlers 
strain till the veins stand out on their foreheads and arms like 
great whipcords. Each man has determination written upon 
his face. Each fully realizes that the honor of his class depends 
upon his sturdy arm. Each feels the burning gaze of his fel- 
lowclassmen upon him. Again time is called. Another five 
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minutes have elapsed, and the fates of the classes hang yet in the 
balances. Will it be a draw? No one dares hazard a guess, 
The minute is up; they grip the stick once more, and this time 
they must fight to a finish. Each man seems as determined as 
ever. They eye each other intently for a moment in silence. 
The great human ring is motionless. Every man holds his 
breath. But look! there they go and the freshman is on top! 
By almost a superhuman effort he has thrown his man to the 
ground and is lying prostrate upon him. Now he springs to his 
feet, and with one mighty, final effort, his teeth set, his nostrils 
distended, his eyes fairly jumping from their sockets, he wrenches 
the cane from his antagonist. The day is won! The freshmen 
are victorious! They rush forward, they hoist their hero to 
their shoulders, they bear him in triumph off the field, while 
cheer after cheer pierces the midnight air. And the moon looks 
calmly down and smiles benignantly upon the happy faces of the 
youngest sons of Old Nassau. 

Or much more likely it is that the sophomores won, in which 
case the sly old moon smiled the same benignant smile. 

All this was while we were yet in our sins. To-day it is dif- 
ferent ; we are more civilized, and the cane spree is a properly 
authorized and regular event on the programme of the annual 
fall athletic games, performed in a most orderly and proper 
manner, as it should be. Yes, more orderly, perhaps more civ- 
ilized, doubtless in most proper form. Yet many a student of 
the years gone by might feel disposed to regard the last step as a 
retrogression rather than an advance in the evolution of the cane 


spree. 
Edwin M. Norris. 


LONGING. 


HEN chilly night-winds beat the frozen pane 
Like fierce, belated demons, wandering lost, 
And shrieking shrill for entrance all in vain, 
Away upon the wailing storm are tossed— 
When winter comes with sword of keenest frost, 
And all the land is desolate and drear, 
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Then dreams of sunny climes my senses cheer, 
Of sweet, vague places, where I long to be, 

Where nature always smiles and skies are clear— 
In some far island of the southern sea. 


There would I bow at Aphrodite’s fane 
Of palm trees carven fair and sheil-embossed, 
There dusky maids would chant a mystic strain 
O’er coral-reefs as white as any ghost. 
Perchance in bygone days there thither crossed, 
Thro’ golden waves, the jolly buccaneer; 
If he could come again in wild career, 
This toast we’d quaff with mirth and laughter free— 
“ What joy to pass another careless year 
In some far island of the southern sea.” 


*Neath fuller stars the glowing seasons wane 

In that soft isle whose sweets no anguish cost ; 
Sleep hangs upon the mutter of the main, 

The birds’ gay plumes al! sunset hues exhaust, 

And purest emerald gleam the rocks o’ermossed. 
Blest visions longtime fled would there appear, 
And memories that I cherish and revere 

Would come with angel whispers unto me— 
Oh! but to dream with naught of pain or fear, 

In some far island of the southern sea. 


O, little counts the city’s toil severe ! 
For wealth a ruined soul is overdear, 
Seek other lands to find true pleasure’s key. 
Earth is at rest and heaven seems more near 
In some far island of the southern sea. 
David Potter. 


DEFECTS IN PRINCETON’S TRAINING METHODS. 


OW that the excitement of the foot-ball season is over and 
I we have had ample time to sit down and give foot-ball 
matters careful and thoughtful consideration, unprejudiced by 
all the wild theories and conclusions of the daily press, it would 
be well to look into Princeton’s past season and endeavor, if 
possible, to come to some understanding of the results and their 
cause. 
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To many, and they are a very vast majority, the difference 
between the season of 1893 and that of 1894 seems unexplain- 
able. In the one year a team—perfection itself and unconquer- 
able—the next a team seeming to lack all that went to make its 
predecessor what it was. To explain’this would indeed be a 
difficult matter, and it is not proposed to attempt to do so here. 

It is obvious that something is wrong and equally imperative 
that something be done, and that, before the next season’s train-_ 
ing. It is incumbent upon all the well-wishers of Princeton 
and those who have Princeton’s welfare and success at heart to 
give their ideas and impressions, be they ever so humble and it 
is in this spirit and actuated by this motive that the following 
has been ventured. 

Training may be divided under two heads—on the field and 
off. The former includes the daily practice and games, the 
latter, the training table and living. The functionaries of the 
former should be coachers, physician and trainer ; of the latter, 
the physician, trainer and cook. Thus it seems there should be 
four competent heads, each in his department The coacher’s 
duty is that of formulating plays and instructing players; the 
physician should look to the physical condition of the men in 
conjunction with the trainer, for these two, it would seem, work 
hand in hand. The cook, when ordered to prepare a meal, 
should know his duties. The best French “chef” that can be 
procured is none to good for a foot-ball team. 

The heads of these departments should be unquestionably 
competent in their positions. 

By this an endeavor has been made to show that the one head 
and director is impracticable. The coach does not understand 
the physical condition of the player as the physician does. The 
physician cannot cook a meal any more than the cook can coach 
on the field. 

The command of a head of any department should be obeyed 
unhesitatingly. If there is any hesitancy or doubt as to the 
expediency of what he says, he is evidently not the man for the 
place. There should be no intrusion of the head of one depart- 
ment upon the sphere of another. 
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For example, after men have been practicing a certain length 
of time, and the trainer says the men have had enough, there 
should be an immediate cessation of play; but if “we must 
have one more touchdown before we stop,” and that may mean 
one minute more or twenty, what is the use of the trainer? He 
is merely a figure-head with the name. 

The captain or coach has no right thus to oppose a man who 
is being paid a salary, because he is competent or supposed to be 
competent to know when men have had all the exercise they 
require. 

There are no two men who, mentally and physically, are 
exactly alike. Each man has his peculiarities, and it should be 
the work of coach, physician and trainer to study individualities 
and characteristics. Consequently no two men can be treated 
exactly alike. Speak to one man harshly and upbraidingly and 
be will lose all heart, while another may be spurred on to greater 
efforts by the same means. It is obvious that the first man is 
high-strang and excitable or nervous, and encouragement, not 
reproach, is what he requires. While one man may stand or 
even require a certain amount of training, another may not need 
as much, and although it seems urgent to have him on the field 
to engage in perfecting team play, yet, better not have him at 
all than have him overtrained and lifeless. 

The draught-horse and the racer are treated in a widely dif- 
ferent manner; so it should be with men in the line and men 
who are playing the back positions. 

All of this, rudimentary as it may seem, has not been prac- 
ticed in Princeton. Men in the line, and those back of the line, 
practice each day, and the same length of time, unless already 
off the field or forced to retire on account of some personal 
injury. It has been the same in the way of food; the two hun- 
dred and ten pound lineman sits next to the one hundred and 
forty-five pound quarter, and each has had the same fare and the 
same quantity. In like manner the cry of “one touchdown 
more before we quit,” has taken what life there was left in some 
man who had played to his endurance’s limit. 
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But it is not for that man to make any complaint. Custom 
and usage have so ordered that he must buckle down and play 
until he drops. Should he suggest that he is worn out, too often 
comes the answer, “one more touchdown and then we'll all quit.” 
It is that very spirit of grim determination and “grit” which 
goes to make up a foot-ball man that keeps him at it without 
further question. But it is doing him no good. His strength 
and vitality are alike being sapped fora mere five or ten minutes 
more of practice. 

In fact the foot-ball player is treated too much as a menial, 
not merely in Princeton, but probably everywhere else. He 
has no voice in the matter; he does not even know what teams 
he is to meet until the schedule of games arranged, appears. It 
would seem but a matter of justice that those who are to meet 
and play against men on other teams should have their prefer- 
ences consulted. 

Men playing on a team such as Princeton’s have finely- 
developed sensibilities, and these sensibilities should be recog- 
nized. The vote of such a set of men as to whether or no this 
or that team should be met on the field ought and should have 
much to do in making up the schedule of games to be played. 

One of the most important factors in the regime of training is 
the table. The quality of food, and the manner of serving it, 
has everything to do with the success of the men, in every way. 
The mere fact that the men who compose Princeton’s team are 
men who have homes where all the little luxuries of the table 
and where everything is served in a delicate and appetizing 
manner, should tend to the most exacting care in the way the 
food the men are required to eat is placed before them. Not 
only the food itself but the time allowed for eating should be 
ample. For the best of food, taken into the stomach in a half 
masticated form, is injurious. In this connection, prior to the 
change to the “ Inu,” a few words are necessary in this article, 

Taking breakfast as an example (for all the meals were 
served in the same manner), the men were to be on hand at 
seven thirty. They found on the table a large platter of dropped 
eggs, from fifteen to twenty in number, and also a large plate of 
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sirloin steaks numbering the same, there being two or three 
plates of each on a long table, also the same number of dessert 
dishes heaped high with mashed potatoes. These were eaten in 
a hot, warm, or cold condition, according as the men arrived, and 
as soon as a platter was emptied it was taken from the table and 
replenished. There was nothing delicate, nothing appetizing in 
the manner of serving. The great quuntities of food heaped 
about was more nauseating and revolting than otherwise. 

Steaks were cooked to such a degree and in such a manner 
that when cut, they were perfectly dry and unnutritious. It 
was more the manner of serving and cooking that might be 
adopted in a regiment of soldiers at a State camp. Those men 
who came five or ten minutes late were compelled to hurry 
through their meal in order to get to morning chapel, for after 
chapel, meal hour was discontinued. 

Truths oftentimes are ugly, yet if this article is accepted in any 
spirit other than that in which it is offered it will have failed in 


its purpose. 
Franklin B. Morse. 


A ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 
7 11:30 A.M. Scene, the interior of the vestibule par- 


lor car “ Brunswick.” 

(Enter porter, carrying dress-suit case, cane, umbrella and 
overcoat, followed by Mr. Frederic Raleigh.) 

Raleigh—Shady side, porter, if you can. 

Porter—Yaas, sah. Right here—No. 7—shady all the way 
to Philadelphia. Cinder-frame? Certainly; as soon as we 
start. 

(Porter goes out and Raleigh swings about in his chair sur- 
veying his fellow-passengers. Finally he becomes absorbed in 
L'fe.) 

Porler (entering again and speaking to someone outside)— 
Shady side, yaas, sah ; certainly ; plenty of seats to-day. (Enter 
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elderly gentleman and his daughter.) Oh, only one—No. 9. 
I'll put the bags over here, sah. Look out for the young lady ? 
Certainly, sah. Philadelphia? All right. (Arranges the bags 
and goes out.) 

(Raleigh, after a hasty glance, wheels about so as to face the 
other end of the car and becomes again absorbed in his paper.) 

Mr. Freeman—Well, Margery, we were lucky to find a seat 
for you. Not many people on the train to-day. (Looks anx- 
iously at the back of Raleigh’s head.) I wish I could find some 
one you know, although the porter will keep an eye on you. 

Miss Freeman (speaking low)—Papa, don’t you suppose the 
porter could get me a seat further forward, I always liked the 
end of the car? (She draws her father away from Raleigh’s chair.) 

Mr. Freeman (in amazement)—Why, Margery, you’ve always 
said you preferred the middle of the car. It’s cooler here, at 
all events, and you look warm enough. (He takes astep or two 
forward and sees Raleigh’s face.) Raleigh, you here? Mar- 
gery, here’s Mr. Raleigh in the seat right next to yours. It’s a 
wonder he did..’t hear us talking 

(Raleigh bows stiffly and mutters something wholly unintel- 
ligible.) 

Mr. F. (continuing)—This is lucky. I was just a little wor- 
ried at having to leave you alone, but Raleigh will look out 
for you as far as Philadelphia, won’t you, Raleigh ? 

Raleigh—Certainly. I shall be very glad to, if Miss Freeman 
consents. : 

Miss Freeman—Y ou’re very kind, but I don’t like to trouble 
you 

Mr. F.—I don’t believe you’ll be much trouble, will she, 
Raleigh? (He nods knowingly ; bell rings and the train starts.) 
Well, good-bye; take good care of yourself; I won’t worry 
about you now. (Makes a dive for the door, stumbles over a 
footstool and finally dissappears in the end compartment. 
Raleigh stands looking doubtfully at Margery.) 

Margery—W on’t you sit down, Mr. Raleigh ? 

(She turns around, picks up a paper and becomes instantly 
absorbed in the advertisements. Raleigh sits down and surveys 
the top of Miss Freeman’s hat over the back of her chair.) 
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Raleigh (leaning forward at length)—A-hem, Miss Freeman ? 

Margery (turning slightly)}—I beg your pardon, Mr. Raleigh ; 
what did you say? 

Raleigh (drawing baek)—Oh, nothing—at least— 

Margery—I thought you spoke. (Silence, while Miss Free- 
man turns to second page and Raleigh studies the fashions.) 

Raleigh (after a time)— Miss Freeman ? 

Margery (\ets the paper fall and turns around)—What is it, 
Mr. Raleigh ? 

Raleigh—I wish to ask your forgiveness for what seems my 
unwarrantable intrusion. I was quite unaware that you were to 
take this train. Believe me, my presence here is unintentional. 
I can assure you that after last night it is as unpleasant a 
position for me as for you. 

Marg.—Why don’t you go into the other car? 

Raleigh (helplessly )}—Well, you see all my things are here, 
and (brightening visibly) your father put you into my charge ; 
I couldn’t go now, could I? 

Marg.—I'1| relieve you of that. duty; you needn’t stay if 
you don’t wish to; I think I could manage by myself. 

Raleigh (rising)—I shall certainly go if you want me to, and 
(bitterly) you don’t leave me in much doubt as to your wishes. 
I'll call the porter. (He rings the bell and the porter enters at 
once.) Oh, porter, I— 

Marg. (ivterrupting)—Will you open the window, porter ? 
It seems to be stuck. 

(Raleigh looks at her in amazed silence, as the porter fixes the 
window and goes out.) 

Raleigh—W hy didn’t you let me go, Miss Freeman? You 
made it evident that you had had quite enough of me. You 
had much better have seized the opportunity to get rid of me. 

Marg. (fanning herself violently)}—You are very hasty, 
Mr. Raleigh ; you didn’t give me time to tell you that I didn’t 
care whether you went or not—/(after a pause)—I think you 
were the one who wanted to get away; besides, I wished the 
window open, and the porter was right here. You can call him 
again if you still want to go. Why don’t you do it (looking at 
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him for an instant and humming a tune with assumed careless- 
ness) ? 

Marg. (after a moment)—Well, why don’t you go? 

Raleigh—Apparently, because you won’t let me. That is—I 
mean (seeing signs of a storm)— 

Marg. —That will do, Mr. Raleigh; you forget yourself, 
sir. (Reaches over and rings the bell again.) The porter will 
take your things now. (Porter enters.) 

Porter—Did you ring, sah ? 

Raleigh—No—that is—yes; I only wanted a—a glass of 
water. 

Porter—Yes, sah, directly. (Silence while he brings the 
water.) 

Raleigh—Miss Freeman—(no answer)—Miss Freeman ? 

Marg. (turning around)—I don’t wish to talk, Mr. Raleigh. 
Your last remark was quite sufficient. You showed your lack 
of common sense last night and to-day your lack of courtesy 
quite as plainly. (She turns her back to him again. Raleigh 
whistles softly and peruses Life. Enter conductor.) 

Cond.—All tickets, please. (Margery finds her ticket and 
holds it out carelessly to the conductor.) Going straight through, 
Miss? Change at Germantown Junction, you know. 

Marg. (in bewilderment)—I don’t understand. My father 
didn’t say anything about changing cars. Doesn’t this train go 
* to Philadelphia ? 

Cond.—Yes, Miss; but your ticket is to Baltimore; you will 
have to change or get a stop-over. 

Raleigh (who has been listening) —Pardon me, Miss Freeman, 
but if you will let me have your ticket I will explain to the 
conductor. 

(She hesitates a moment and then thrusts it towards him. 
Raleigh settles the trouble with the conductor, who passes on.) 

Raleigh (leans forward and reaches around her chair)— Your 
ticket, Miss Freeman. (She takes it without looking.) 

Raleigh (after a minute, commencing bravely )—See here Miss 
Freeman; don’t you think you’re treating me rather badly? 
I’m trying my best to be good. (He laughs nervously.) 
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Marg.—I don’t want to talk, Mr. Raleigh. It was very 
kind of you to trouble about my ticket, but don’t presume upon 
it, please. 

Raleigh—I don’t want to presume upon it, Miss Freeman, 
bat I would like to have you take back what you said a min- 
ute ago. 

Marg. (coldly)—-What did I say ? 

Raleigh—Oh, only a little something about my not being a 
gentleman. 

Marg.—Did I say that? Ididn’t mean to I’m sure. I 
think you look quite like a gentleman (turning around and sur- 
veying him critically). 

Raleigh—You know what I mean, Miss Freeman. When 
you said I showed my lack of common sense last night and— 

Marg.—Well, didn’t you? 

Raleigh.—Perhaps I did, but then I couldn’t help myself. 
Heaven knows you gave me cause enough. 

Marg. (haughtily)—Mr. Raleigh, don’t forget yourself again, 
or I shall repeat the latter part of my remark. 

Raleigh (meekly)—I thought that you had forgotten what it 
was you said ? 

Marg.—So I had—that is—but—well, I remember now. 

Raleigh—Will you take it back then, since you remember it? 

Mary.—Well, perbaps it was a little unjust. 

Raleigh—Unjust, I should think so, and still more so if you 
won’t admit that I had some excuse for last night’s performance. 

Marg.—Certainly I won’t do that; I never treated you any 
differently from the others, did I? 

Raleigh (moodily)—No, I suppose not, only none of your 
other victims were to blame, either. 

Marg.—Why, Mr. Raleigh, you wouldn’t have me always 
frown and never speak decently to a man for fear of being mis- 
understood, would you? 

Raleigh—If you don’t understand, I don’t suppose I can 
explain it to you. Atall events I’ve had my lesson, and you 
won't be troubled again. I’ve been er— inoculated, so to speak. 
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Marg. (severely)—Don’t make such jokes, Mr. Raleigh. It 
doesn’t sound like you. I told you last night that I was sur- 
prised and shocked, that you had misunderstood me so. 

Raleigh (with dignity)—Shocked. That’s a pleasant way to 
speak of your feelings when a man “ shows his lack of common 
sense” and asks you to marry him. Why didn’t you say 
insulted ? 

Marg.—Just as you like, Mr. Raleigh. But I was surprised. 
You know you never let me see how you felt. 

Raleigh—Not see how I felt? When I used to hang about 
day after day like a blind fool, sending you flowers and candy 
and er— things. 

Morg. (airily)—Oh, lots of men send me flowers and candy, 
and you don’t suppose that you are the only one who ever sent 
me things, as you call them, do you? 

Raleigh—Good heavens, Marg.—I mean Miss Freeman— 
I believe you are proud of all the poor devils you have shipped. 

Marg.—Don’t swear, Mr. Raleigh, it isn’t nice. If I hadn’t 
made up my mind to make the best of an unfortunate affair and 
treat you civily for the sake of appearances, I might— 

Raleigh—Might what ? 

Marg.— Well, might stop talking, for one thing. You 
wouldn’t like that, would you ? 

Raleigh—About as well as some of the things you’ve said 
to me. 

Marg. (glancing furtively at him)—Why did you rush away 
in such a hurry last night. I hadn’t said all I wanted to. You 
don’t know what you missed (with an embarrassed laugh). Do 
you think that it was quite polite? 

Raleigh—I wasn’t thinking about being polite. I was only 
trying to get away as fast as possible. 

Marg.—So I noticed, but its always well to hear the last of a 
sentence, if you can, isn’t it ? 

Raleigh—Why do you always end your sentences with a 
question? Isn’t it enough to make the speeches you do, with- 
out expecting a fellow to agree with you ? 
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Marg. (resignedly)—No; your’re cross again, and I’m not 
going to talk any more. 

(She takes up the paper while Raleigh looks out of the 
window. Presently he turns stealthily around in time to see 
her vanish behind the advertisements as he does so.) 

Conduc'or (at door)—Trenton! Germantown Junction, the 
next stop. 

Marg. (forgetting)—lIs it all right about my ticket ? 

Raleigh—Quite. Only a mistake of the ticket agent. He 
must have given your father a Baltimore ticket. 

Marg.—How stupid of him. Do you know (cheerfully) I’m 
awfully glad you happened to be aboard. I never should have 
understood about it. 

Raleigh (\aconically)—Thanks, awfully ; and now, having 
explained and been pardoned, with your permission I’ll go for- 
ward (he gets up and commences to collect his things). 

Marg. (almost inaudibly)—Of course, if you wish it. 

_ Raleigh—I’ll say good-bye, then; and you do forgive me, 
both for last night and for my awkwardness to-day ? 

Marg.—I thought I told you that there was nothing to for- 
give. Isn’t that enough? I don’t know why I acted as I did. 

Raleigh—I didn’t think that you said so quite plainly ; and 
when you consider that you will probably never see me again, 
don’t you think you might say a little more ? 

Marg. (hurriedly)—Never see you again! What do you 
mean, Fred ? 

Raleigh—-I sail to-night for Gibraltar, where the firm have 
offered me the position of resident manager. Hadn’t you heard? 

Marg. (without looking at him)—No I hadn’t heard. Wasn’t 
it rather sudden? Don’t you think that you had better sit 
down and tell me about it? 

Raleigh—If you wish me to. 

Marg.—I didn’t say that, did I? 

Raleigh—Well, good-bye, then (holding out his hand). 

Marg.—Sit down, and don’t be foolish. (Raleigh puts down 
his bag and resumes his seat.) 

Marg.—W hen did you decide to go? 
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Raleigh—About half-past twelve this morning. The firm 
offered me the position yesterday. That’s—that’s why I came 
to see you last night. (Dead silence.) 

Marg.—Well ? 

Raleigh—So you see—(stops). 

Marg.— What ? 

Raleigh—Oh, nothing—only—(stops again). 

Marg.—Why don’t you go on? 

Raleigh—Because, you know, what is the only thing that I 
can go on to say? Haven’t I told it to you already, and didn’t 
you call it senseless ? 

Marg.—But—(falters) but you would’nt let me finish. And 
besides, that was last night. 

Raleigh—No you said it just this morning. 

Marg.—I mean what you told me last night—(irrelevantly), 
How warm this car is. 

Raleigh (sits in astonishment for a moment)—I know that I 
am a greater fool than I was even last night, but I can’t help 
thinking—you make me believe—Margery, do you want me to 
understand that it would make any difference if I did go away 
to Europe to-day. 

Marg. (paying close attention to the folding of her paper)— 
Certainly it would; I suppose I’d never see you again, would I? 

Raleigh (rising impatiently) —Miss Freeman, as this is the last 
time I shall see you I can at least afford to say what I think. 
If there ever was a more heartless flirt than you, I pity the poor 
deluded idiot whom she deceived. Yes, I pity any man who ever 
meets you unless he has steeled himself against such wiles as 
you employ on your victims. I don’t believe that you have got 
a heart at all. Why were you not content to let me go away in 
peace to-day? Was it any comfort or pleasure to you to test 
your power again and lead me on until I lost control of myself 
again and— 

Marg. (who has been sitting with face averted) —I always said 
that you were too hasty, Mr. Raleigh; why didn’t you let me 
finish ? 

Raleigh (bitterly)—-You would only have said— 

3 
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Marg. (desperately, without turning around)—Would only 
have said that—that I couldn’t bear it if I thought I never 
should s—— Oh, Fred, don’t. The people behind us will see. 

Raleigh (rapturously)}—Not one single person left in the car, 
Margery, and if there were I— 


Conductor—Philadelphia, Broad Street Station. 
Howard Erskine White. 


‘A BALLAD OF SUDBURY TOWN. 


“Thomas Plympton was killed by the Indians while bringing a man 
named Boone, who lived at the far end of the town, to the garrison- 
house.” — History of Sudbury. 


FYTTE THE FIRST. 


(1.) There were two yeomen of fair England 
That journeyed over the sea, 
To lay the axe to New England woods 
With a goodly companie. 


(2.) It was fair Ellen Tillingworth 
Sailed with that companie, 
From the self-same town as those yeomen stont, 
And ever with each spake she. 


(3.) And each, as the blast in the rigging sang, 
And the icicle rattling fell 
On the tickle slope of the pitching deck, 
Had guided her footsteps well. 


(4.) With each, as the winter sun went down 
In a clear, cold field of green, 
She watched the eve-star dripping hang 
The leaping waves between. 


(5.) And Henry Boone had a gloomy heart, 
And lowering looked at thee, 
But the other was full of his own, own love, 
And never of Boone thought he. 
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(6 )“ Now, curses on thee, Thomas Plympton, 
That hast stolen my love,” said he; 
‘* As long as the sun doth in heaven move, 
* I will be thine enemie!” 


(7.) ** Now, woe, my brother, Heriry Boone, 
That ever this thing should be; 
How sayest thou that I stole thy love? 
Thou spakest never to me.” 


(8) And he’s gone away to the high, high poop, 
And he looketh dark against the sky, 
But darker his soul as he gazed below 
Upon those lovers standing nigh. 


[HERE ENDETH FYTTE THE FIRST. ] 


FYTTE THE SECOND. 


(1.) Now land is gained, and the forest roof 
They open to sun and star, 
And the shout of the axes smites the ear 
Through echoing woods afar. 


(2.) And now they’ve built them Sudbury town 
Of cabins fall small and low; 
To the meeting-house, midway the street, 
Blithe Thomas and Ellen go. 


(3.) And Henry Boone has built him a house 
The farthest away of all; 
Thither he hied from the wedding-train 
And turned his face to the wall. 


(4.) The long years rolled over Thomas Plympton, 
He cleared and he tilled the land, 
And fair-haired daughters and sons full tall 
Stood by him on either hand. 


(5) And his daughters carded the fine, fine wool 
And spun him the smooth, smooth flax, 
And before the face of his goodly sons 
Were the heathens’ hearts as wax. 


(6.) The long years rolled over Henry Boone, 
He wedded nor maid nor wife, 
And ay withstood he Thomas Plympton, 
And hated him as his life. 
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(7.) And he neither cleared nor tilled the land, 
A hunter, he sought the tracks 
Of the deer and bear, and before his face 
Were the heathens’ hearts as wax. 


(8.) But ever at eve, when the wheel sang low 
And the hearth did blaze and roar, 
Thomas Plympton glimpsed a face at the pane 
And his heart smote him fall sore. 


[HERE ENDETH FYTTE THE SECOND. ] 


FYTTE THE THIRD. 


(1) Oh cold and dark was the winter dawn 
And still as a room of death ; 
When the chickadee lit on the long pine bough, 
The light snow puffed like a breath. 


(2.) But there were runnings to and fro 
And laborings hot as flame, 
So dread a word fro’ the Southland flew, 
Ywis, ’twas little blame. 


(3.) The Wampanoag was abroad, 
A lightning bolt is he 
In th’ hand of the Manitou, to smite 
The pale-face to the sea. 


(4.) But the time was gone of the cracklin’ hush, 
When Boone abroad did fare; 
The winds were up, and the lashing boughs 
Drave snow-dust in his hair. 


(5.) “ Now whither away,” cried the people all, 
** Dost hunt ia the day of wrath?” 
But he laughed in scorn as with ready gun 
He turned to the forest path. 


(6.) “ Then let him go,” said the hurried folk— 
They bolted both door and blind, 











And the snow-wraiths danced in the empty street, 


To the snarling pipe of the wind. 
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(7.) Now is there silence, all unbroke 
Save by some babe unfed ; 
Stern women pour with steady hand 
And mould the sputtering lead. 


(8.) Now in the shadow, yeomen stark 
Stand, grimly waiting a!l 

The red light through the loop-holes gleam 

Along the block-house wall. 


(9) About the gray-haired pastor goes, 
Numbering his flock. Full soon 
He spake, “Say, which of ye can tell 
Where is this Henry Boone?” 


(10) “This morn he took the forest path——” 
Each looked the other o’er; 

But rose up gray old Thomas Plympton 
And strode toward the door. 


(11.) And he has kissed his brave-eyed wife, 
Shaken hands many a one, 
And he is gone—as silently 
As color with the sun. 


(12.) “ Now rise up, rise up, Henry Boone, 
The Philistines be upon thee! ” 
He took his gun from the chimney-piece, 
As one in a dream went he. 


(13.) Swiftly they went, a-glancing keen 
This side and that the way, 
When, lo! an arrow sang, and leapt, 
A spurt of the light snow-spray. 





(14) “’Tis our Lord’s will,” quoth Thomas Plympton, 


“This day we slain shall be, 
But first I pray thee, Henry Boone, 
Thou give thy right hand to me.” 


(15.) Boone raised his look from off the ground, 
The tear stood in his e’e 
“ And dost thou ask?” he said, ‘‘Alas! 
“ That I have bated thee.” 
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(16) They grippéd hands like lovers twain— 
A moment still they stood, 
Then turned to quit themselves like men, 
And die as brave men should. 


(17.) Behind the roots a fallen pine 
High to the heaven threw, 
They kept them well for two long hours 
And fourteen heathen slew. 


(18.) Then came of arrows a hissing flight, 
Gun-shots from many a hand, 

And two souls fled to the feet of God 

From the stern New England land. 


[HERE ENDETH FYTTE THE THIRD. ] 


E. Sutton. 


AT THE HOUR OF TWO. 


a Goldthwaite stepped unsteadily out from the dark- 
ness of his bedroom and stood for a moment blinking 
painfully at the morning sunlight that streamed in through his 
east window. He had risen this morning with a very different 
spirit from any io which he had ever greeted a birthday before. 
Not that there was any difference materially in himself and his 
surroundings, but the day and its associations seemed to give 
him a certain sensitiveness that was entirely unusual with him. 
It was as though he had returned to his real self for a brief visit 
after having been away for a long time. His head throbbed 
with a kind of distant artillery roar that came and went like the 
beat of a pendulum. His lips were dry and parched and 
rattled unpleasantly as he strove to moisten them with his 
tongue. As he sank wearily into a chair he let his head fall 
forward on his breast and his heavy eyelids droop and close. It 
was much pleasanter with them closed. They shut out the 
shattered glasses and overturned chairs and the other disordered 
reminders of last night’s scene, which was only the foreground 
in a long perspective of similar events. There danced before 
him a kind of sickly yellow whirl of cards and gaslight and 
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cut-glass bowls and blue and red and white ivory discs. And 
then there were other scenes, too, which he was very much more 
anxious to shut out, but which were, for that very reason, the 
most vivid and persistent of any of those that flocked before 
him. He opened his eyes again and noticed that his dress coat 
lay under the chair in-which he sat and that the reddish blue 
stains on his crumpled shirt front looked like fantastic faces with 
queer features. He could not understand why all these things 

affected him so differently from the way they usually did. He 
had seen them all before—had seen them frequently—and yet 
he somehow felt that the crushing weight that rested on him and 
bore him down this morning was not entirely a physical result 
of the events of the night before. And then he remembered a 
small incident that figured indistinctly in his mind as a part of 
those events. How, just as he had begun to feel that first rush 
of exhilaration, that brilliant panoramic flow of ideas that was 
always so pleasant to him, and which he had come to recognize 
as a sign that he was no longer himself, he remembered that he 
had noticed a letter on the floor which had come by the evening 
mail. The scene took a kind of shadowy form before him now. 
He remembered the cards that were in the hand he threw down 
as he went over to pick up the letter. He saw how he had 
noted the familiar writing on the envelope; how he had broken 
the seal and glanced over the pages, and then—but, no! No, it 
could not be! This must be a part of something his brain had 
conjured up since then. He could not believe that he had dese- 
crated his father’s letter by reading those kindly, gentle words 
aloud at such a time and in such acompany! That he had held 
it up for the ridicule of his drunken companions, pausing for 
each sentence to be punctuated witl their laughter. And yet 
the picture of that room, the heavy blue smoke, the attitude of 
each member of the group—even the Swiss clock, which he had 
accidentally knocked from its shelf behind him when he tossed 
the letter across the room, all came back to him with a clearness 
that left no room for doubt. He remembered that the clock 
had stopped as it struck the floor, the hands pointing to two. 
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He looked to where it now lay on the floor, and saw that this 
was true. 

The half crumpled sheets of the letter lay on the floor now. 
He stooped forward and picked them up and arranged them together 
in order. How familiar that handwriting was! He had seen 
its square loops and turns on envelopes that had fallen through 
his door regularly every week of the first two years he had been 
at college. Its firm, characteristic strokes had been the vehicle 
that had borne to him a wealth of fatherly tenderness from his 
far home in the South. He liked to think, just now, of the 
little red-cheeked, bright-eyed Freshman that used to snatch 
them up from the floor during the first few months that they 
had begun to come. Who had tied them carefully up after- 
wards in neat bundles, and who had cared much more for the 
letters themselves than for the narrow slips of figure-marked 
paper which sometimes accompanied them. He had never 
known what a mother’s affection was, because his own had died 
when he was very young. But he somehow felt that she never 
could have had quite the same kind of intense fondness that 
those letters were filled with. And then in Sophomore year 
there had been a change. He had thought that it was in the 
letters, but he knew now that the difference must have been in 
himself, But there was a change. The letters had begun to 
seem old-fashioned and prosaic in their style, and there would 
be occasional inquiries why his own letters were not more fre- 
quent. “ You will never know, my boy,” one of them had 
said, “how anxiously I look forward to each one of your 
letters. Never, until you have a son of your own at college.” 

He remembered how in Junior year one of the letters he had 
carelessly scratched off had brought forth a fatherly reproval for 
its hasty penmanship and bad spelling and the remark that his 
Grammar School compositions had contained better English and 
his High School essays, better spelling. How he had answered 
with fine dignity that he could not do any better and since 
Grammar School compositions must be very uninteresting, he 
would make it his duty not to burden his father further, And 
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then, instead of exercising his parental authority as he should 
have done with this flash of spoiled waywardness, his father had 
told him sadly that if he did not wish to write he could arrange 
that his allowance be sent through a New York bank, so that 
there need be no necessity for the only Jetters he had been writ- 
ing—those containing requests for checks. Then his letters had 
ceased altogether. His conduct had never appeared to him 
as selfish and unfilial. He only cherished that artificial resent- 
ment on account of his wounded dignity and forgot the ever- 
lasting obligation he was under—the debt he owed to one whose 
intelligent indulgence had always been tempered only by the 
wisest and mildest restraint. He glanced up and saw in the 
photograph-holder on the mantel, that kindly face which he had 
never known to be without the same calm halo of benignity. 
He noticed how the sturdy Puritan character was displayed in 
every line and remembered how that character, isolated as it was, 
had been like a bulwark to the community in which it had 
wielded its influence. He did not know what brought these 
thoughts trooping before him. It may have been the mere 
physical depression following a night such as he had just spent. 
It may have been the sight of that familiar handwriting and 
the shadow of what he felt uncertainly conscious of having been 
guilty of in connection with it the night before. He spread out 
the pages of the letter on the table. 

“T suppose that you have thought for the last few months,” it 
read, ‘‘ that you were perfectly acquainted with the reasons why 
the old relations that used to exist between us have gradually 
disappeared. You have believed, no doubt, that my confidence 
in your ability to take care of yourself has been coupled with an 
indifference as to whether or not you kept me in touch with your 
every-day life or treated me as a mere guardian, whose legal 
duty it was to provide an education for you and who was to keep 
an oversight over you until you became of age. But you have 
been wrong. Although you were not mistaken in believing that 
I thought you were equal to your own management, yet you can 
never know how wrong you were in thinking that anything in 
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the nature of indifference could have a part in the motives for 
any action of mine in which you were concerned. 

“T have noticed a change in you, my boy, and I have known 
that this silence in your correspondence has been directly due to it. 
I have believed and still do believe that this change has been 
in the nature of a development in your character. I know that 
there is a species of independence that manifests itself in its 
growth by sometimes snapping the weaker tendrils that have 
bound its possessor to the early scenes and associations of life. 
I know, too, that the duties and habits of thought that you are 
accustomed to every day, have little in common with my mode 
of living. You were right when you once said that the quota- 
tions of the coffee market had nothing to do with the pursuit of 
a liberal education. I know all this, and although I grieved 
more than I need tell you of, when I saw a gulf opening be- 
tween us, it was sufficient for me to have the conviction that you 
were only in one of the stages of development which lead to a 
rounded, perfect manhood. 

“But it is not to speak of this that I have begun this letter. 
I have something to tell you that may definitely concern you. 
This morning I had a new will drawn up. You are the sole 
beneficiary. I have taken this step for two reasons, Partly 
because I wished to be sure of the validity of the terms of the 
old one. Partly because of something that happened yesterday 
afternoon. At about five o’clock I was brought to my office by 
young Dr. Cranston, having fallen in the street unconscious 
from a stroke of apoplexy. I believe that a man that has had 
one such experience as this must be prepared for the worst that 
may happen. 

“And so, my boy, I have broken a long silence in our cor- 
respondence to let you know of this, and to tell you that I have 
the deepest faith that whatever may occur I can rest in the 
knowledge that you will never do anything that will bring dis- 
honor on the name we bear. I believe that the principles I 
have tried to live up to in my life you will always keep before 
you. As I have heard it said, there is only one real failure in 
life, and that is not to be true to the best one knows. 
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“My boy, you can never know how my heart beats with 
yours ; how my love goes out to you and mocks the hundreds of 
miles that are between us. It has knocked at your door many, 
many times, when you have denied it admittance because you 
did not recognize it, and when if you had, you would never 
have known its greatness. You have been more to me than an 
offspring—you are my only son; ‘ flesh of my flesh and bone of 
my bone’ and although you are subject to that harsh law of 
nature that decrees that the child can never know how great is 
the parent’s love for it, yet I am firmly convinced that you are 
so much a part of my being that were anything to happen to me 
you would know of it though you were half a continent dis- 
tant. You could not help but feel it in some way if the steady 
stream of my love for you were suddenly checked. I need say 
no more. God bless you, my boy, whatever may betide.” 

Goldthwaite finished the letter and laid it down. He walked 
to the window and looked out over the frozen meadows, whose 
tiny streamlets lay fettered with ice and glistening in the morn- 
ing sun. The warm, soft winds from the South, kissing off 
their bonds, bore murmuring to the branches outside his window 
the burthen of those lines : 

“ You are a part of my being. Were anything to happen to 
me, you would know it though you were half a continent dis- 
tant.” 

There was a step on the stair and a knock on the door that 
he answered mechanically, as one in a play, who knows perfectly 
what is coming next. The telegram that he received he opened 
as though it were an unnecessary ceremony. He glanced over 
it and when he raised his eyes to the bright patch of blue sky 
that was visible over the tall pine trees his face was white and 
drawn with lines of pain. 





*x * * * * * * * 


Two hours later, when his room-mate came in, he found him 
with his head buried in his arms on the table. On the floor 
lay a crumpled piece of yellow paper which bore this message : 
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“Mr. E, Gotprawarre—Your father died at two o’clock this morning. 
Come at once. Dr. H. Cranston.” 


And then while his room-mate paused in shocked amazement 
to find words to speak to the stricken one, he noticed that the 
little Swiss clock on the floor had stopped at the hour of two. 

John Hamilton Thacher. 





EpITorIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the February Lit. are due January 
26th. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the Lit. Prize Story Contest must be 
handed in by January 24th. The members of the Junior 
Class should bear in mind that the work done in this contest 
will largely determine the choice of next year’s Lit. Board. 
Up to this time we have had no occasion to find fault with the 
work of a certain few Juniors who have shown an interest in 
this magazine; but the number of men who have evinced any 
inclination whatsoever to compete for positions on the next 
board of editors is a serious comment upon the literary ability 
of the Class of Ninety-six. We can do no more than remind 
the Juniors that the future of this magazine rests in their hands. 
With a history of fifty years behind it, the Nassau Luv. is hold- 
ing its own in college journalism, but unless the Class of Ninety - 
six exhibits a more active interest in this work, Princeton ean 
no longer hope to maintain its literary reputation before the 
college world. We would urge, also, that this point be kept 
distinctly in mind by the Junior Class. The contest for posi- 
tions on the board of this magazine has long been one which 
the college has looked to as a means of proving the spirit and 
pride of each succeeding class. It should be and always has 
been a means of manifesting a legitimate class-feeling. Each 
graduating board strives to write the numerals it considers 
sacred on the record of Princeton’s literary history. This, if no 
other consideration were sufficient, should be enough to arouse 
the members of the Junior Class to the most earnest sctivity in 
this department. 





418 At THE Hour or Two. Jan., 


“Mr. E, Gotprawarre—Your father died at two o’clock this morning. 
Come at once. Dr. H. Cranston.” 


And then while his room-mate paused in shocked amazement 
to find words to speak to the stricken one, he noticed that the 
little Swiss clock on the floor had stopped at the hour of two. 

John Hamilton Thacher. 

















EpITOoRIAL. 


EDITORIAL. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the February Lit. are due January 
26th. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the Lit. Prize Story Contest must be 
handed in by January 24th. The members of the Junior 
Class should bear in mind that the work done in this contest 
will largely determine the choice of next year’s Lit. Board. 
Up to this time we have had no occasion to find fault with the 
work of a certain few Juniors who have shown an interest in 
this magazine; but the number of men who have evinced any 
inclination whatsoever to compete for positions on the next 
board of editors is a serious comment upon the literary ability 
of the Class of Ninety-six. We can do no more than remind 
the Juniors that the future of this magazine rests in their hands. 
With a history of fifty years behind it, the Nassau Luv. is hold- 
ing its own in college journalism, but unless the Class of Ninety - 
six exhibits a more active interest in this work, Princeton ean 
no longer hope to maintain its literary reputation before the 
college world. We would urge, also, that this point be kept 
distinctly in mind by the Junior Class. The contest for posi- 
tions on the board of this magazine has long been one which 
the college has looked to as a means of proving the spirit and 
pride of each succeeding class. It should be and always has 
been a means of manifesting a legitimate class-feeling. Each 
graduating board strives to write the numerals it considers 
sacred on the record of Princeton’s literary history. This, if no 
other consideration were sufficient, should be enough to arouse 
the members of the Junior Class to the most earnest «ctivity in 
this department. 
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A WORD TO THE FACULTY. 


WENTY years ago the number of college publications issued 

regularly was comparatively small, and such a thing as a 
daily paper devoted to and entirely conducted by undergrad- 
uates was almost unheard of. To-day, with the increasing facili- 
ties for printing and the growth of the colleges, that institution 
where no magazine is published by the students is hardly to be 
found, and all of the larger colleges support daily papers. And 
moreover, they are not published as an experiment or as a means 
of amusement for the students, but they hold a unique and well- 
established place in the college world, and have certain clearly- 
defined ends which they serve. The first of these is to encour- 
age and develop undergraduate literary work. 

The training which the college periodicals afford a man, 
intending a literary or journalistic career in after life, is tre- 
mendous. Here, in miniature, is the same kind of work 
which he will later take up. The daily newspaper must be 
filled with articles upon current topics of interest. The maga- 
zine must contain essays and stories upon subjects which will 
interest and satisfy the college world. And nowhere is criticism 
more freely or candidly given than in this same undergraduate 
circle. The editors of a paper or magazine have their hands 
more than full in satisfying their exacting subscribers—and 
their more exacting non-subscribers. 

Then, too, such college publications serve as the official organ 
of the students and the connecting link between faculty and 
undergraduate. Here, at least, the college can express its opin- 
ions and air its grievances in a manner which would be impos- 
sible were the papers not in existence. In these days of pro 
gress, when student sentiment constitutes such a moral force in 
the government of a college, this function of undergraduate 
journalism is not to be ignored. 

And lastly, the college magazines wield an immense influence 
outside, among other institutions, both colleges and schools. 
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The exchange lists of the Nassau Liar. and Princetonian 
include almost every college of size or importance in the United 
States, and also Oxford and Cambridge in England. The 
sectional clubs distribute many copies among the schools, and 
these publications are the only means of’ reaching the notice and 
attracting the attention of a large number of young men prepar- 
ing for college. 

As was hinted at before, these publications are not continued 
without an immense amount of work by the editors. It seems 
to be the idea of many among the undergraduates, as well as 
of those in the Faculty, that the time devoted to such work by 
their editors is a comparatively small item. It is forgotten. that 
beside the individual contributions expected from every mem- 
ber of the boards, all material submitted has to be carefully 
read, altered if necessary, and prepared for publication; proof 
must be read and re-read to avoid mistakes, and the routine 
work of the board accomplished. We have no hesitation in 
saying, from our own experience, that the work on the editorial 
board of this magazine has equaled if not exceeded the work 
needed in any two electives of the regular college course. 

In the face of this fact, is it asking too much of our Faculty 
that they should make some recognition of the time and energy 
spent on the college magazines, and imitate the policy of the 
Faculties of many of our sister institutions, in allowing the 
editorial work as an equivalent for an elective in the regular 
course? Were the work on the periodicals merely undertaken 
as recreation—and were their continuance a matter of little 
importance—it could be easily understood that a man would 
assume this extra duty at his own risk. 

But it is idle to suppose that the editorial work is in any sense 
a recreation, and still more so to maintain that a magazine with 
fifty years of continued publication can be allowed to disappear 
for lack of recognition by the Faculty. So, admitting that 
the publications must and are to be continued, the fact becomes 
apparent that many men are deterred from trying for places 
upon the editorial boards by the knowledge that they cannot 
take sufficient time from their regular work, and those who would 
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often be the best fitted to conduct the publications are prevented 
from doing so. 

We believe that the small number of men trying for the vari- 
ous college papers in Princeton to-day, and the consequent diffi- 
culty of supplying the pages of the publications, is directly 
traceable to the fact that men are afraid to involve themselves in 
any extra work which makes such demands upon their time, and 
is yet unrecognized as part of their college work. 

Would the professors have us understand that the continuance 
of the college papers is a matter of indifference to them? Their 
silence and lack of appreciation would seem to declare this to be 
true. But it cannot be so. The training afforded by such 
undergraduate publications, the influence they wield and the 
position they hold, must surely make their maintevance as 
important to professor as to student. And so we would make 
one request of the Faculty. Cannot some official recognition 
and sanction be given to the college publications, by making the 
work upon the boards an equivalent to one of the regular elec- 
tives, and thus provide a means by which the time spent upon 
them need not be taken from the work of the curriculum ? 
Could this be granted, we firmly believe that not only will the 
character of the publications be vastly improved, but their use- 


fulness as a means of training in literary work be greatly 
enhanced. 


THE PRINCETON LIBRARY. 


We do not propose to discuss at this time the question as to 

whether Princeton is, or is not a university. Nor do we 
seek to discover what truth there may be in the opinion held by 
a number of people that in the last analysis Princeton is a col- 
lege with university tendencies, ambitions and possibilities, which 
must be slowly and carefully realized. But the point we wish 
to have understood beyond the shadow of a doubt is that whether 
we are a nniversity or not, what we need above everything else 
is a university library. For the library is the centre of univer- 
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sity life and largely determines the character of the institution 
of which it is an integral part; and in Princeton to-day we 
have nothing which in the remotest degree resembles a univer- 
sity library. We have, it is true, an admirable college library, 
well adapted to college use ; and had Princeton merely developed 
as was expected when, through the liberality of the Green fam- 
ily, the building was erected and the endowment established, our 
_ present equipment would have been amply sufficient. But the 
fact of the matter is that Princeton has developed along univer- 
sity lines until it is a university, at least in so far as the demands 
made upon the library are concerned. And this university ex- 
pansion increases the demand in three ways: 

First, on the part of the professors. 

As we understand it, the university professor, aside from 
teaching as a college professor, must encourage individual 
research on the part of the students. This, of course, implies 
that he must be engaged in some sort of individual research 
himself; and while we would hesitate a long time before mak- 
ing public the fact that in some institutions certain professors 
tend to devote themselves with extraordinary interest to “ out- 
side” work at the expense of doing their duty as teachers, we 
still insist that in order to thoroughly master his subject, the 
professor must show some tangible result of his individual re- 
search lest the students and the professional world at large pro- 
nounce him unfitted for his position in the university. Modern 
students demand modern methods from those who teach them. 

Applying these general principles to Princeton, it is not en- 
couraging to discover that many of our professors are compelled 
to go to New York and Philadelphia (at times even further), in 
order to obtain access to the books they desire. This is often 
done at great expense of time and money, and is in itself most 
unsatisfactory. In spite of the splendid special gifts of series of 
periodicals, we are forced to admit that our library is utterly 
inadequate to meet the demands of our professors. 

SECOND, on the part of the undergraduates. 

Our growing university spirit, which is constantly being felt 
with greater force, has increased the range of topics for essays 
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and debates and the demand for exhaustiveness of treatment. 
Leaving out of this discussion altogether the question as to 
whether, at Princeton, students are not frequently started on 
lines of individual research at the expense of their regular work, 
are not, in other words, prematurely introduced to topics for 
which they are not ready—leaving out this question entirely, we 
repeat, the fact remains that a considerable percentage of men 
do devote themselves to original and special lines where the 
demand for literature on the subject is pressing and important. 
It is because our library is at present hopelessly incapable of 
satisfying this rapidly increasing demand, that we again em- 
phatically assert that before we can possibly be a university in 
the truest sense of the word, we must have a university library. 

THIRD, on the part of post-graduates. 

What is true of undergraduates applies with still greater force 
to post-graduates. It is definitely stated that at least two men 
have gone to other institutions this year because of the lack of 
books in the Princeton library upon the subjects to which they 
wished to devote their time. While the loss of two men is in 
itself unimportant, it is significant of a state of affairs which is 
bound to become more serious as we continue to develop along 
university lines. 

The question now arises: What do we need? 

We need exactly two things 

First, the permission to add 20,000 volumes a year, and 
second, a building in which to place these books. This building 
should be fireproof, should have electric lights, should be open 
uotil 10 P. M., and should have abundant reading-room space. 
Beside this, there should be rooms provided for the use of the 
“Seminars,” in which a professor may gather books especially 
required for his “Seminar” within direct connection with other 
books needed for collateral reading. We mention this particu- 
larly for the reason that the establishment of “Seminars” at 
Princeton is one of the surest signs of our university develop- 
ment, 

The family who ouilt the present library have, through Chas. 
E. Green, Esq., of Trenton, done a great deal to meet our ia- 
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creased needs, and it is to this source that the Jibrary is indebted 
for making the very respectable showing it does make to-day. 
But in all fairness, can we expect one family to do everything? 
Do we intend to deliberately impose upon their generosity in 
the expectation that they will supply our every need? Agsur- 
edly not. It should therefore be a matter of just pride to grad- 
uates and undergraduates that a number of young alumni have 
undertaken to do what they can in: the way of meeting the 
rapidly increasing demands made upon our library. It is hoped 
that a larger number of alumni will do as these few do now, 
and will give and influence gifts from time to time as they have 
opportunity, for just at present this is Princeton’s greatest need. 
The rumor to the effect that an effort is being made to secure a 
new building and a large special addition at the sesquicentenary 
in 1896 is gratifying to everyone who has the welfare of Prince- 
ton at heart, and to everyone who is interested in observing 
Priuceton’s steady development along university lines. 

And so we once more appeal to the alumni and friends of 
Princeton to help us in our present difficulty, in the hope that 
their pocket-books are not as exhausted as their patience has 
good cause to be. 














Gossip. 


GOSSIP. 


** Be cheerful, Sir, our revels now are ended.”"— Zhe Tempest. 


S-\NCE again Christmas has come and gone; we have gone and come, 
and now—” 

“ Here, here, here, come off,” broke in the Gossip as the Kettle gradu- 
ally warmed up and started off on its musings; “try a fresh start with a 
fresh subject; be as fresh as you want—nobody can say a word these 
days—but remember that this is volume fifty, and forty-nine such 
beginnings as the one you've attempted are quite sufficient.” 

“That’s very easily said,” returned the Kettle, at the same time trying 
to put a dash of irony into the remark, which, however, his purely bronze 
nature would not admit of, “ but you speak of saying something new, as 
though it was as easy as laughing at a ‘ Tiger’ joke. 

“The latter is mere child’s play when compared to what you suggest. 
Wherein does the college season differ one year and then the next? 
First of all you have the gathering, after three months of vacation, the 
new faces and the old ones, and foot-ball on up to Christmas. 

‘Secondly, from Christmas up to about the first part of Apri), with 
its ‘exams,’ snow, hail, sleet and rain storms, fogs, mists, rise and fall of 
thermometer, puddles, quagmires and slush ad nauseam, and thirdly the 
spring season, which ends at commencement, with its campus singing, 
base-bal), reception and dance, and there you are. Every year it’s the 
same train of events, each in its place and season, and then you have the 
effrontery to ask for something new of me of fifty years’ duration, while 
you—Gossip of less than a year—” 

“True, true,” the Gossip sighed, as he took in the shaft aimed at bis 
newness, “ but we’re in an age of progression ; new things are coming up 
all the time—can’t we leave the slush and water-submerged pavements 
and speak of days of dry walking, notwithstanding this season of the 
year?” 

“Shades of Dickinson and Burr!” groaned the Kettle, “ who said any- 
thing about dry side walks?” 

It seemed more than the Kettle could bear, so the Gossip quietly 
turned to things in the concrete, and suggested that it was a remarkably 
successful trip that the Glee Club had taken during the holidays. 

“ Yer, very,” the Kettle slowly said as it once more returned to earth, 
“but even now you’re not suggesting anything so very new in the way 
of subject-matter. It’s the same story each year of a series of concerts, 
each followed by a dance or entertainment at a club, plenty of punch, 
bed at four, a new town at noon, a tea, concert, and so on for two weeks, 
at the end of which, as a result, you have a set of tired, worn-out social 
lions, or tigers in this case, who tell you they’ve had a great time—best 
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trip they’ve taken since they’ve been in college. These are all general- 
ities. Everyone is more or less conversant with them, but what we want 
are the little side issues at the dance—far from the madding crowd, in 
window-seat or angle of the stair, with nothing but the soft glow of 
some huge Japanese lantern imbedded among the foliage of potted 
palme. But one does not seem to be able to get the pretty incidents, 
bits of romance and things of that sort except by chance, occasionally. 
Even this is cut short of the flying nature of the visit—so that if there 
is to be a wooing and winning it comes afterwards—after the fellows 
have left these shades and are dispersed, and then we lose it all. The 
mere marriage notice in the paper is all the story that is told, and 
another bit of pretty sentimental writing is lost. But even that is the 
‘old, old story,’ s0 you commence to wonder if, after all, there is really 
anything new. 

“Nothing save possibly the excuses which are offered these days for 
removal of cuts for absences. 

“In this respect we have what is distinctively a phase and feature of 
college life. Excuses, in the mere name and face of it, are as old as the 
very stones in Old North, but the variety and ingenuity of the contents 
of many are truly works of minds which it would seem could not fail to 
make their mark in the world. 

“But it must be done. A mere balance of power to counteract the 
inconsistency of the powers that be who give additional work in the 
way of “ penances” to those who are already “up to their ears” with 
back work. Can this be irony of fate? It was on just such an occasion 
when excessive cuts had to be reduced or extra work assigned that a tall, 
thin Senior, impassionate, expressionless, philosophical, ever getting 
into trouble, always getting out of it, and who always wore a tired look, 
was called upon to explain his delinquencies. He had no excuse. For 
four long years he had made them until it almost seemed an impoasibility 
to formulate another one. 

“With that intensely tired look, he arose. ‘Gentlemen, I have 
settled my college bill; paid for every thing to which I am entitled; I 
get nothing free; yet, gentlemen, seven times during this term have I 
been to attend lectures when the absence of the professor compelled me 
to return tomy room. Gentlemen, in the name of justice, is there no 
redress—no rebate ?’” 

“Well, did he get his redress or rebate?” queried the Gossip. 

“T don’t know about that,” answered the Kettle, ‘‘ but the absence 
committee told him that as they had some other cases to attend to they’d 
see him later—well, he had time to think up an excuse for his own 
cuts in the interval, you see—oh, yes, he generally managed to get out 
of trouble some way.” 

“ Well, here’s where I leave you, Kettle, my boy, and poll for ae 
coming exams. and try for something new—by passing some of them— 
for a change.” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“ Dread Winter spreads his latest glooms.’’— Thompson. 


** But Winter has yet brighter scenes.""— Bryant. 


HE output of college publications for December is characterized by 
small numbers generally. The marks of vacation are upon them, 
showing the hurry of preparation for departure to homes near and far. 
The season, too, is reflected in verse and essay and story, and in their 
perusal one imagines himself again passing through all the joy and glad- 
ness of Yuletide. 

As usual, the Amherst Lit. is fall of good things. The December num- 
ber opens with a light and readable essay on ‘‘ Agnes Repplier’s Revival 
of the Light Essay,” by A. L. Bouton, which is noteworthy as vindi- 
cating, in its own style, the form of literature for which it pleads. 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard contributes a discriminating essay on “The 
Poems of Matthew Arnold ”—somewhat eulogistic, but certainly inter- 
esting reading, whether the reader be an Arnold enthusiast or not. ‘‘A 
Village Affair” is an amusing tale, in which the double-hearted lover 
comes to grief, and “Sympathy,” the other story of the number, is a 
more ambituous effort, with as good, or better, results. The Table is 
pleased to notice some verses by Mr. Herbert A. Jump, whose light essays 
in the past have so charmed us. These verses run: 


COURTING THE MUSE. 


How oft I sit alone with pen ia hand, 
And every mean and prosy thought refuse, 
And seek to soar aloft, in Fancy’s land 
To court the muse! 


Ah! but the maid is shy; she e’er appears 
To flee away when anyone pursues ; 
She flees, but thus herself to those endears, 
Who court the muse. 


Yet she is fair, A treasure he doth gain 
Who for her gracious hand successful sues ; 
But for one such, alas! a score remain 
To court the muse. 


And when on me she smiles benign, it seems 
Her sweetness all my baser self imbues. 
Ah, sad his lot who ne’er but in his dreams 

Can court the muse! 
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The bright and pithy sketches of The Yale Courant are always read- 
able, and its numbers are among the most welcome visitors that come to 
us. Its light verse is particularly good. Here is a trifle which is not 
half bad: 


WHERE CUPID DWELLS. 


Way over the seas, in a far, far land, 
Where skies are blue and gold ; 
Where ripples break on a silver sand, 
And sunbeams ne’er grow old; 
There’s a dale where Cupid dwells, they say, 
And ’tis there that he rests from his frolic play. 


Oh, there's many a lass and many a swain 
That knows of his shafts made there ; 
For Cupid spares naught of a deep heart-pain, 
Though love be all his care. 
And I think he should make a reflection or two, 
When he rests over there from his play. Don’t you? 
—Robert L. Munger. 


The Vassar Miscellany for December has two excellent sketches in 
“Solitaire,” by Julia A. Schwartz, 96, and “‘A Bunch of Violets,” by 
F. L. McKinney, 98. The more ambitious story of the number, “A 
Woman of Impulse,” by Jessie Bell Hart, '96, holds the reader’s interest 
throughout its entire thirteen pages, and is characterized by some 
really excellent writing. The conclusion, however, seems to The Table 
somewhat over-sentimental, to be representative of our best college 
work. Would it not have been better to suggest, rather than describe 
80 fully ? 

The Smith College Monthly for December is quite up to the usual high 
standard of this magazine. The opening paper is a philosophical discus- 
sion of the points of resemblance and difference of “ Plato’s World-Soul 
and Emerson’s Our-Soul,” by Edith M. Hawker, and evinces much study 
and thought on the subject treated. A charming little sketch, with a 
pathetic conclusion, is “ In The Midst of Life,” by Nora Elizabeth Barn- 
hart, and Bertha Lee Bennett contributes a timely light essay on the 
discussion of ‘“‘ Our Best Society in Current Fiction.” The Contributors’ 
Club is bright, and contains some commendable poetic efforts. Note the 
following : 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Tho’ blust’ring winter comes to stay 
By snowy Christmas-tide, 
And ¢arkness steals away the day 
Too soon at Christmas-tide, 
Yet fires within that snap in play, 
Can melt our work-day cares away, 
And life is all a gladsome day 
At merry Christmas tide. 
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A shadow life.of what might be 
Is ours at Christmas-tide. 
We love the spell; nor care to see 
Beyond the Christmas-tide. 
And restless phantoms of regret, 
And vagabonds of fears that fret, 
We somehow easily forget 
At merry Christmas-tide. 


Then its oh! for the Yule-log firelight, 
And oh! for the mistletoe, 

And oh! for the holly, red and bright, 
And peace on earth below ! 


The leading contribution to the December Wellesley Magazine is a 
twelve-page story, ‘‘A Browning Enthusiast,” by Mary D. E. Lauder- 
burn. This story is one of the best of the month. The plot is gracefully 
handled, and the style is exceedingly attractive. Several bits of poetry 
are contributed, of which the following translation is a fair sample: 


TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 


They have made me hard and bitter, 
Made me hopeless, at war with fate ; 

The one with her sweet love glances, 
The other with her hate. 


They have poisoned my life at its sources, 
They haunt me early and late ; 

The one with her sweet love glances, 
The other wi-h her hate. 


Yet the one who more than all others 
Makes me heartsick, and tired of fate, 
Is she who has never loved me, 
Nor honored me with her hate. 


** A Tale of Long Ago,” by Mary Grace Caldwell, and “ The Burying 
of Miss Jadwrays,” by Emily 8. Johnson, are readable stories. Another 
bit of verse of unusual merit is: 


SOLITUDE. 


As friend to friend his inner life reveals, 
And dwells with glad contentment by his side, 
And yet his soul within him silent sea!s, 
That gentlest spirit entrance is denied, 
So is it with the weary, restless tide, 
Which daily doth the friendly shore embrace, 
And whispereth ever of its wanderings wide ; 
Yet of its wondrous meaning leaves no trace,— 
In all the sad, bright world, it hath no resting-place. 
—Josephine Batchelder. 
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The Table is always pleased to read such a magazine as the Columbia 
Lit. for December. It is up to the high standard of its previous num- 
bers, the essays being especially good. 

Of the verse we quote: 
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BY THE BROOK-SIDE. 


Were I a midget manikin, 
A-floating down the stream, 

Upon a little piece of bark, 

How dreadful it would seem ! 

This babbling brook would be to me 
The swirl.ng of a mighty sea, 

If I should be so small and thin 

A fairy midget manikin. 


Although my years are twenty-three, 
And I so wise have grown, 

Such fancies often visit me 

When by the brook alone ; 

The hamadryads haunt the trees, 

And Pan comes dancing down the breeze, 
Again I am, as I have been, 

A fairy midget manikin. 


The Brown Magazine for December is an exceptionally attractive num- 
ber. The story of the “ Ordeal of Rosalinda” holds the attention from 
beginning to end. William P. Chipman has an entertaining paper on 
the difficult subject “The Professional Man in Literature,” and Franklin 
D. Elmer throws light on a question of great interest at the present time 
in ‘‘ The New Social Movement.” 

Of the verse, “ Longings ”” is perhaps the best: 


LONGINGS. 


*Tis strange 
When Duty’s voice sounds clear, 
We idle lie; 
Whea opportunities appear 
We pass them by 


*Tis strange 
What most we long to do 
Is left undone ; 
We wait our timely moments through 
Till they are gone. 


*Tis strange 
When noble thoughts inspire, 
Our hearts misgive ; 
We fiad the lives we most admire 
So hard to live. 
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*Tis strange 
We hope to gain the prize 
Without the cost, 
And thus the gift that in us lies 
Is often lost. 


O, for a willing, tireless heart, 
Content to play the humble part, 
Content to toil to gain the prize, 
Content to make the sacrifice 
To reach at last its grand ideal 
And make its dear ambition real ! 


“The Deacon’s Conversion,”’ by Ernest K. Smith, is a specimen of the 
ability of contributors to the Wesleyan Lit. The December number 
abounds in good essays, the historical one on ‘‘ Tammany ” being per- 
haps the most timely and interesting. Of the verse, ‘‘On Christmas 
night,” by Charles O. Judkins, is good, but too long to insert here. In- 
stead, we clip: 


DAY COMES WITH THEE. 


When darkness hides the day's taint glow 
And shadows creep where once was light, 
The wren and thrush trill soft and low 
No more among the trees; ‘tis night. 


But earth the night no longer shiouds, 
For through the air the bluebird’s lay 

Peals sweetly and the mantling clouds 
Are chased from view ; then ruleth day. 


No blossoms sp: ang, no songster trilled, 
Nor moon, nor star, might I divine ; 

When lo! some charm my being thrilled, 
I felt the dawn’s approach—and thine! 


The lateness of arrival of some of our exchanges prevents notice this 
month. The fun and frolic of vacation seems to have demoralized, for 
a time, the literary spirit of some of the boards, and we must wait till 
the quiet of the long winter nights has its effect, when we shall look for 
better resulte. 
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BOOK TALK. 


** The didactic n>velist is, to my thinking, the most intolerable of literary bores; and if I might 
legislate for him and his brethren, I would deport them all to some undiscovered island, and con- 
demn them to read their uwn stories to each other for the term of their natural lives.” 


OU do not agree with that, I am sure. If you are strictly orthodox— 

.and I have heard it said that Princeton is strictly orthodox, though 

I do not pretend to know—you are ready to cry out with indignation at this 

base heresy. We are iconoclasts, you say; we have shattered a precious 

idol; we have exploded a canon of literary taste; we have humbled our- 

selves before the throne of Mr. Henry James and declared that the art 
of fiction has nothing to do with morality ! 

And that is precisely where you are hopelessly wrong. 

The art of fiction has a great deal to do with morality, but the art of 
fiction has nothing to do with pointing a moral. This is not a paradox. 
You may imegine it is, but that is because you are sublimely ignorant of 
the fact that there is a vast difference between the author’s pointing a 
moral and the reader’s drawing one. In any true picture of life there 
must be a moral, and it will be there without the author’s seeking to en- 
force it. We have the most profound disgust for the didactic story teller 
who tacks a moral on the end of his tale, but we do earnestly plead for 
the fiction which makes for an ideal good—for Truth and Beauty in all 
its forms. In the words of Mr. Vedder: ‘To infuse a‘ moral’ intoa 
work of art is, indeed, to spoil it, but that beauty, which is the ‘ unveiled 
shining countenance of truth,’ will always carry a moral; the more 
effective, perhaps, in that it is not formally expressed.” 

And, after all, it comes to this: that fiction is, over and above every- 
thing else, an art. Let the realists paint “ life as it is”; let the devotees 
of the experimental school ‘‘ reduce thought and passion to a formula ” 
and novel writing to the level of scientific analysis; but we still assert 
that a touch of idealism is in place so long as the aim of the novel is to 
uplift and not to degrade. For the real artist penetrates beneath the 
surface of things and reveals to us who are not artists that which we 
cannot see. It is a poor painter who must put beneath his picture “ This 
is a tiger.” It is a poor story and a poorer art which. must impress its 
moral upon the reader by little maxims scattered through the text. Let 
the tiger tell his own tale (sad though it be at times) and let the story 
make its own impression. The artistic effect of a novel is not heightened 
by the introduction of formal preaching. 

Suppose we should see communities ‘‘ degraded and brought to guilt 
and crime, * * * pardoned ticket-of-leave men elbowing men of 
austere lives out of situation and position, and the repentant Magdalen 
supplanting the blameless virgin in society”—suppose we should see 
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that, we would not need to be explicitly told by the author that such 
things are wrong and not to be tolerated for an instant. We flatter 
ourselves that we can understand why such a novel isimmoral. We 
rejoice that we know how to draw our own conclusion, for the moral of 
the story is sufficiently clear of itself. 

Transfer this idea from the immoral to the moral sphere, and you will 
find a great many pious people who insist upon having the lesson they 
are to learn deliberately pointed out to them. They actually enjoy 
reading the works of men who have expended “their energy on the 
epigrams or social problems of the book, while the characters shifted for 
themselves ;” and they will not bslieve you when you say that often 
the highest moral may be drawn from the truthful portrayal of a char- 
acter with no reference whatever to the course of action the reader 
himeelf is to follow. It is a strange and subtle paradox, but it is true. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in his Short Studies in Literature*, sums up 
this whole question at the close of a discussion on the “significance of 
the novel.” 

“ Richardsoa,”’ he says, “‘ endeavored to impo e a defiaite moral purp>se upon the novel; but 
art has its own laws, ani fic ion has taken the direction of the vital movement which it inter- 
prets as a literary form ; it has ceased to be a medium for definite moral instruction and bec me, 
in the hands of the great novelists, a powerful portraiture of life itself. Nothing is so intensely 
moral as life pierced to its depths; and great fiction, in common with great art of every kind, 


must always be profoundly moral in the real if not in the conv:ntional meaning of the word. 
* *@ * We accept nothing as art which does not first convi ce us of its reality as life.”’ 


Observe that this is not realism. Fiction is an art; it is “life pierced 
to its depths,” not life as it appears upon the surface. Again and again 
through these “short studies” you will hear this note, and in the essays 
on “naturalism” Mr. Mabie establishes his position beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

The two essays on the Spirit of the Age may be said to express the 
general tenor of all these studies. Past and present, environment and 
national spirit—all combine in what Mr. Mabie terms the “ race element,” 
to influence the writer; and the best literature reflects the life of the 
people from which it springs. ‘‘ Every great work of literature has 
behind it a background of race experience and history. No individual 
life is deep and comprehensive enough to produce a great book. * * 
* * A single flower involves the existence of the universe; earth and 
sky are met and married in its bloom and fragrance; a single poet 
involves race, history, climate, art, humanity.” 

But it is the influence of personality which makes literature a living 
force. Personality is the only power that can bring a new idea of form 
and order to already existent material; but it is not only creative; it is 
divine. 


* Short Studies in Literature. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 
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«The true artist, the mature artist, is not driven, but inspired by his emotions: and the meas- 
ure of personality 1s not violence of feeling or mere force of expression, but range of lite and 
mastery of one’s utterance. In the true, deep sense, personality in literature is revealed, not in 
what is individualistic in feeling or expression, but in what is fundamentally distinctive and 
characteristic in a man’s work ; in his view of life and art; in his structural fo-ce and genius; in 
the quality of his imagination; in the depth of his insight; in the sensitiveness of hi. tempera- 
ment; in the adequacy and inevitableness of his expression.” 





These “short studies” are not critical, but interpretative; are sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. They indicate the leading lines of lit- 
erary development, the deep and vital tendencies of modern literature; 
and while the book is in no sense a monument of literary scholarship, 
while at times it may appear superficial, yet it shows an insight into the 
great underlying causes of development in the history of letters, and is 
suffused with a love for literature as an art. The essays are short, bright 
and crisp, and include in the space of five pages what in many instances 
would be elaborated into a volume. 

There is an honest, healthy tone running through Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier’s In the Dozy Hours.* There is not even the faintest taint of pes- 
simism or cynicism, and you will like these bright papers for that if for 
nothing else. She discusses a variety of questions of present-day inter- 
est, from “kittens” to “the relative proportion of kissing and venison 
pasties in Scott’s novels.” Sometimes she merely amuses, and you 
imagine you see in her style a resemblance to Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow; and then again she dips deeper, with a 
remarkable insight into her subject. She is always delightfully feminine 
in her style, and bravely admits that she has a “‘liking for those few 
writers who are admirably explicit in their contempt for women,” and 
says that she finds them ‘‘more interesting and more stimulating than 
the ‘generous’ men who stand forth as the champions of our sex, and 
are insufferably patronizing in their championship.” 

A number of the essays are on literary subjects, and I rather think 
they are the best. In her essay on the “ Dozy Hours,” she makes an 
appeal for those old-fashioned, dreamy looks which lift us from earth in 
our moments of drowziness and fill our minds with vague, sweet visions. 
Not the “ponderous tomes” which require the best thought of our 
waking hours, but gossipy memoirs and ghost lore and old-time 
romances, to read which we sit up late till our eyes grow heavy and our 
fire dies out. There is no room, she says: 

** There is no room for self-conscious realism pickin its little steps along; nor for socialistic 
dramas, hot with sin; nor ethical problems, disguised as s:ories; nor “‘ heroes of complex, 


psychological interest,’” whatever they may mean ; nor inarticulate verse ; nor angry, anarchical 
refor.wers; nor dismal records of vice and disease parading in the covers of a novel.”’ 


Yes; she is right about that. Whata blessing it wouid be if fewer 
writers sought to force down our throats that most unpalatable of all 


* In the Dozy Hours. sy Agnes Repplier (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). 
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quack medicines, the fiction-coated moral pill! “ Perhaps, ob, joyous 
thought! the hour may arrive when women, having learned a few 
elementary facts of physiology, will not deem it an imperative duty to 
embody them at cnce in an unwholesome novel.” 

The essay on Reviewers and Reviewed made the modest Critic feel 
very uncomfortable. He realized how hopelessly inefficient he was and 
how much good he might do if he were only the right kind of a re- 
viewer. But he found a world of consolation in the paragraph he ven- 
tures to quote, and he would have his gentle readers know that patience 
is one of the few redeeming virtues which fall to the lot of the much- 
maligned reviewer. 


** Think of the dull books which lie piled upon his table! Think how many they are, and how 
long they are, and how alike they are, and how serious they are, and how little we ourselves 
would care to read them! If the reviewer sometimes misses what is really good, or praises 
what is really bad, this does not mean that he is incomp , dish , or butcherly. It means 
that he is human, that he is tired, perhaps a little peevish, and disposed to think the world 


would be a merrier place if there were fewer authors in it.”” 





I am sure you would be prejudiced in favor of the book * I have just 
been quietly perusing. Its delicate binding, the clean, clear presswork, 
and the charming drawings and etchings scattered through its pages, 
make it altogether one of the most delightful of “ holiday books.” You 
feel like sitting down before your grate, these long winter evenings, 
when the wind howls without and rattles your window-panes, and the 
snow is deep upon the ground, to learn from these Annals of a Quiet 
Valley something of those quaint yeomen of the lake country of whom 
we have caught glimpses in the poetry of Wordsworth. 

It is still a quiet valley, just as it has always been. There is the old 
church on the hill, with its ungainly square tower, its low thatched roof 
and the crumbling tombstones decked with homely rhymes and gro- 
tesque sculpture and half-hidden in the long grass—a strange, tumble- 
down place, typical of the life in the valley. But in these latter days, 
some of the old traditions have passed away. Conventionality has 
penetrated even into this quiet dale, and the race of northern yeomen, 
of whom no history has yet been written, is fading indistinctly against 
the horizon. In those “good old days” a village marriage was not a 
mere civic contract attended with oppressive solemnity ; it was a time 
of great rejoicing, when the wedding bells rang out right merrily from 
the little church steeple, and the bride—like Goldsmith’s Bet Bouncer— 
was the traditional “ brown-cheeked country maiden ”—a perfect dream, 
the old parish records would have us believe. 

We laugh, perhaps, at the innocent amusements of these quaint peo- 
ple, and now and then we crack a good-natured smile at the quiet humor 
which pervades the book. But we do not wonder that in a valley where 





* Annals of a Quiet Valley in the Wordsworth Country. Edited by John Watson. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co _, 66 Fifth avenue.) Price, 2. 
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scarcely anything ever occurred “to arouse the dwellers out of the even 
tenor of their way” the “‘ auld wives” gossipped over their tea cups and 
told “stories of dark complexion.” There is little poetry in such exist- 
ence, though we may think otherwise; and while in fancy we may enjoy - 
a short sojourn in the “ quiet valley,” down in the bottom of our hearts 
we are glad that our lot has been cast where,there is life. 

But you will find excitement enough in Mr. Archer's and Mr. Kings- 
ford’s history of the Crusades.* It is a marked feature of this book 
that it takes a practical view of what was in fact a romantic and irra- 

‘ _ tional movement. For the benefits which came unsought from the | 
Crusades were well worth the expenditure of blood and treasure. They 
restrained the power of the Turk during two critical centuries while 
Europe was arraying the forces that developed its civilization and per- 
fected its national systems in the face of the old medieval anarchy ; and 
were it not for them the whole Western world might to-day be revolt- 
ing against Islam, instead of studying with the eye of science the facts 
of life and history. They stimulated the growth of literature; the rude 
tale of an earlier time gave place to the finished romance and the elab- 
orate poem, and meagre annals were supplanted by history as eloquent 
and varied as that of modern times. 


«It is easy tocontrast the glories of the Renaissance with the wreck of Medizvalism, and to feel 
that between the two there is a great gulf fixed. But the Medieval world had its own glories, 
which, as they faded, let fall the seeds of future prosperity. * * * * The Middle Ages were, 
in their way, as important and fruitful for mankind as any other epoch of the world’s history. 
The Crusades were the crowning glory of political achievement, the central drama to which all 
other incidents were in som- degree subordinate. If the enthusi which produced them per- 
ished, it was not until it had borne good fruit.” 





Come down to modern times. Let us glance for a moment at the 
history of Lincoln and the downfall of American slavery.t Mr. Noah 
Brooks has sought “to give to the present generation, who will never 
know aught of Lincoln but what is traditional, a life-like picture of the 
man as many men knew him.” Mr. Brooks was a personal friend of 
Lincoln’s, and a number of the events are here published for the 
first time. He has drawn his material from many sources, and has made 
the history of the times a background upon which to portray the char- 
acter of the man. It is a simple, truthful biography of one whose per- 
sonality becomes grander and more heroic as the years pass, and about 
whose memory traditions and myths have already begin to cluster. 
His was an unselfish life, free from all personal ambition—the type, the 
representative of all that is worthy of an American; a man whose char- 
acter was moulded by his early training, and who, “dying tragically, left 

* The Story of the Crusades. By T. A. Archer and Charles L. Kingsford (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons). 

tAbraham Lincoln and the Downfall of American Slavery. By Noah Brooks. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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a name to be remembered with love and honor as one of the best and 
greatest of mankind.” 

None of these characteristics, however, may be applied to the person- 
ages in the Story of Lawrence Garthe.* They are a curious lot of people, 
and every one of them has either been divorced or widowed long before 
the story begins. There is an impecunious club-man who spends his 
time searching for rich widows who have no scruples about marrying a 
second time, and finally captures a rather flashy Mexican, who hes 
already been divorced twice, and who dances the “‘serpentine” for the 
amusement of her friends. There is a woman who ponders deeply on 
questions of the day—on socialism and the inequality of the sexes and 
woman suffrage; and there is another woman who never has views on 
any subject whatsoever, and who fills pages of dialogue with the most 
aimless sceiety gossip. 

You must read well along in the book before the plot assumes definite 
shape, and when it does assume definite shape it is decidedly unpleasant. 
It is too melodramatic; the characters are too abnormal; and were it 
not for the one naiural character of Constance Garner, our interest would 
flag long before the end. We are finally wafted from the stiff conven- 
tionality of New York drawing-rooms, and the story ends in a wild burst 
of sentiment within sound of a cascade in the heart of the Alps. Cow- 
bells tinkle on the hill, the cry of the goatherd echoes across the 
valley, and in the immediate foreground people kiss and shake hands 
and weep—all of which is very pretty but exhausting. 

It is encouraging, however, to turn to a man who displays his omni- 
science so clearly as does Mr. John White Chadwick in his collection of 
essays entitled Old and New Unitarian Belief+ It is a pleasure to learn 
that men are at last beginning to think for themselves and to throw 
aside the idle superstitions which have brought our fathers to such a 
sorry pass; to know. that it was the fixed intention of every Christian, 
for the first two centuries at least, to further the cause of Christ by a 
grand system of deception that was to end in the mass of mistakes and 
foolish traditions which we call the Bible. It is a pleasure, again, to 
learn that there are a chosen few who are capable of separating from 
that Bible the true from the false, and of showing that all texts proving 
the humanity of Christ are genuine, while those proving his divinity are 
spurious. 

And yet Mr. Chadwick is thoroughly in earnest. He is evidently a 
scholar, but he shows remarkable aptness for extracting from a passage 
his own interpretation, be it never so overdrawn. Reason, with him, is 
the only principle of Bible interpretation. Miracles are, of course, out 
of the question, and so is any such old-fashioned idea as that of inspira- 


Jan., 





* The Story of Lawrence Garthe. By Ellen Olney Kirk (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

+ Old and New Unitarian Belief. By John White Chadwick. (Beston: Geo. H. Ellis 
Publisher.) 
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reveal himself in a collection of books, went about it thus.” 


doubt they are all spurious ! 





perfection, he says: 














tion. What! Inspiration, in a set of books such as those in our Bible! 
Why, “the God were a mocking fiend who, wishing to miraculously 


Mr. Chadwick makes Christ a man, simply and entirely; he states 
that there is not a single passage in the Bible proving His divinity, not 
even in that “fourth gospel,” of which he is so much afraid. How he 
explains away such passages as “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God,” is a mystery. No 


He completely overturns the idea of Christ’s sinlessness by mention- 
ing “that dreadful treatment of his mother and that cursing of the fig- 
tree for not bearing fruit before the time.” Speaking of God’s moral 


“ To imagine that we have a perfect revelation of it in the provincial life of Jesus * * * * is 
to umagine as irrationally and unworthily as it is possitle for men of natural intelligence to do. 


For God’s thoughts are not our thoughts ; neither are his ways our ways.” 


If Mr. Chadwick honestly believes that last sentence, why may not 
God have used this way of revealing Himself, even though Mr. Chad- 
wick, had he been consulted, might have suggested a better plan ? 

However, there is much to be admired in his idea of the unitary God, 
and, from a strictly humanitarian view of Christ, the moral tone of the 
book is lofty and noble. We can only hope that the author is sincere in 
statements which seem, from a Trinitarian standpoint, to be absolutely 


sacreligious. 


We find a very different kind of religious belief in Count Leo Tolstoi’s 
The Kingdom of God is Within You,* and while we may feel little dis- 
posed to apply to ourselves the principle which he lays down as the law 
of human conduct, we are still free to admit that there are statements in 
the book which contain some of the profoundest truths ever uttered by 


man 


Tolstoi’s style is essentially “solid.” His philosophic criticism is 


analytic rather than synthetic, destructive rather than constructive, and 
running through it all there is a tone of cynicism. It is the passionate 
cry of a man who believes the world has wilfully refused to accept the 
true meaning of the force which has made the world what it is to-day. 


into men.” 


Publishing Co.) 





He declares that Christianity is at present misunderstood by men of 
science, and seems to forget that the harmony of science and religion is 
one of the fundamental principles of modern life. He asserts that the 
orthodox churches to-day use every effort to support doctrines which the 
condiitons of modern life contradict. Hence, ke concludes, Christianity 
is utterly misunderstood by believers and the church is “ hypnotizing 
the masses” and “instilling a false interpretation of Christ’s teaching 


* The Kingdom of God is Within You. By Count Leo Tolstoi. (New York: The Cassell 
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Observe that he makes this a sweeping statement and applies it to all 
churches. If he had confined it to the Roman Church there would 
have been some ground for the accusation ; for, as a writer in a recent 
review points out, the atomic theory of chemistry has been excluded 
from all Roman Catholic colleges as heretical, and has been substitated 
by the scholastic theory of Thomas Aquinas. This is, of course, merely 
an example, and it is, no doubt, from such instances as this that Tolstoi 
has drawn his too-hasty conclusion. 

To return to the book under discussion. Tolstoi insists that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is to be taken in the letter. Hence the doctrine of 
“*non-resistance to evil by force” follows as a matter of course; and this 
is the key-note of the book. By denying that each man has the right 
to resist by force that which his conscience tells him is evil, and inas- 
much as the history of mankind has shown that there can be no 
universal criterion of evil, the only possible course left for us is 
to accept this doctrine of non-resistance. Tolstoi is, therefore, driven 
to the conclusion that a forced obedience to any sovereign authority 
is contrary to Christ’s teachings. Hence it follows that jails should 
be abolished, and the idea that there is in law a “must” as well as an 
“ought,” should be rooted out of the human mind. 

The ultimate result of the universal adoption of this principle would 
be the abolition of war and the millennium of perpetual peace; for hav- 
ing once accepted this principle, no Christian would submit to the 
demands of government and bear arms against a fellow-man. Hence, 
there never will be any other course open to men of the pagan concep- 
tion of life than that of submitting to the demands of government. 
Society made up of such men must perish, and no social re-organization 
may save it; for pagan life has reached its extreme lim t, and will anni- 
hilate itself. “All men of the modern world,” he says, “‘ exist in a state 
of continual and flagrant antagonism between their conscience and their 
way of life,” and therefore, “cultivated leaders,” in their effort to 
obscure the demands of conscience and justify their life, degrade society 
below paganism to a state of primeval barbarism ! 

Assuredly a gloomy philosophy;! But the gloom of his conclusion is 
still more oppressive. No matter what might happen by the suppression 
of the use of force by governments in the administration of their affairs, 
nothing could possibly be worse than the present social condition of 
men. We know not what may be the result, but let us experiment. 
Let us press on toward the great unknown, for to attain knowledge of the 
unknown is essence of life! 

We are going too deep, I am afraid. Let us glance for a moment at 
something of a very different nature. I have before mea copy of Mr. 
Vedder's American Writers of To-day*, and I am sure that the thing 
which will impress you most upon reading these delightful essays is the 
thorough appreciation the author has for modern writing. He is not one 


* American Writers of To-day. By Heary C. Vedder. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
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of those who are forever bewailing the passing of what they choose to 
call the “good old times.” He believes there are forces at work in the 
American literature of to-day which are bound to yield fruitful results. 

A single review of a book (like this, for instance), satisfies but little. 
We want a critical study of an author’s whole work, and his relative 
place in the world of letters. Mr. Vedder has done this, weaving enough 
biography into hie criticism to give it an added interest, even if in the 
eyes of some it seems to lessen the dignity of the essays. He discusses 
the writers whose new books are advertised every day, and with whose 
namee we are all familiar—OCrawford, Cable, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
_ Aldrich, Warner, Stockton, Howells, and several others. 

Mr. Vedder always stands up for a sound, healthy tone, a wholesome 
standard of literary art. With the much maligned “ sordid realism” he 
has nothing to do. He strikes first at a novelist’s ‘‘ creed,” and seeks to 
show how his conception of his art is brought out in his work. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Cable, he says: 


“Mr. Cable is remarkable among American novelists for a rare combination of zsthetic and 
religious endowments. In no other American fiction, unless it be in Hawthurne’s, do we find the 
highest ariistic instinct and the profoundest moral purpose so wedded. * * * © His books 
will stand forth, while American literature is read, as a perfect picture of a unique civilization, 
unsurpassed in finish among the works of his time, and inspired by that love of God and one’s 
neighbor which is more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.”” 


This is lavish praise, and it is to be doubted if Mr. Cable’s latest 
novel * warrants such criticism. John March, Southerner, which bas just 
bern completed as a serial in Scribner’s Magazine, has finally appeared in 
book form, and it is to it that I would call your attention in closing. 

It is a difficult thing to say of an author of Mr. Cable’s standing and 
acknowledged ability, that he has failed in a later work to reach the 
standard set by himself in previous books. But such must be the ver- 
dict in the present case. 

In the first place the book is lengthened out beyond all reason, and 
the number of pages is totally disproportioned to the plot—that is, when 
the book is considered as a novel. If an author intends to write a char- 
acter study, he may make it as long in its develop as he pleases, or 
rather, as a patient public will endure. 

More than once the Critic felt an impulse to lay down the book and 
relieve his mind, overcharged with the business details of John March’s 
unfortunate land company. No one knows better than the Critic, the 
difficulty of eliminating and condensing; but after all it is the secret 
of an interesting story that there is not a superfluous sentence which 
the reader feels he can omit and yet miss nothing. 

Asa study of John March’s character, the book deserves only praise. 
His development and growth in manhood and firmness are portrayed in 
a masterly style, and the chapters in which he appears are not the ones 





*John March, Southerner. By Geo. W. Cable. (New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 
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the reader omite. Of the style and dialect, nothing need be said. Here, 
at least, Mr. Cable has lost nothing of his power. The execution is con- 
scientious thronghout, and the dialect is intelligible to the reader—a 
virtue indeed, when the uncertainties of some of our Southern stories 
are considered. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Messaces or Farrn, Hope anp Love. By James Freeman CLARKE. 
(Boston: George H. Ellis, Publisher.) 

The selections which comprise this book—one for every day in the 
year—are taken from the sermons of James Freeman Clarke. They are 
concerned with practical living rather than matters of theological 
theory, and many of them appeal to us with especial force because of 
the earnestness and eloquence of their style. There are a few bymns 
scattered through the book, and while we are far from criticising the 
motives which prompted the author to express himself in verse, we 
still claim that a religious theme is no excuse for poor poetry. 


Suecestions oN Government. By S. E. Morrerr. (Chicago and New 
York: Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Mr. Moffett seeks to satisfy the popular demand for a book which 
shall set before the reader, in a not too technical form, the problems of 
government which require speedy solu'ion on the part of our politicians 
and statesmen. Under such titles as The Source of Power, The Branches 
of Government, The Work of the Popular Assembly, he suggests methods of 
improvement and reform. The clearness with which he explains the 
dtfficulties and dangers of our governmental system, make the book of 
interest to the layman as well as to the politician. 


Tae Spevt or Ursuta. By Erriz A. Rowxianps. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The central figure of this intensely pessimistic and morbid tale is a 
cruel and heartless woman, Ursula Grant. Lord Chestermere, the hero, 
while a man of high principles, is senseless enough to involve himself 
in a very disagreeable scandal, so that his wife becomes suspicious of 
him, although she is pictured as the most trustful of mortals. Beside 
these delightful characters, we catch glimpses of scandal-mongers, 
gossips and writers of ananymous letters. “Teddy” Autrobus promises 
to be interesting, but the fact that he marries another man’s fiancée and 
soon after commits suicide, tends to make us lose confidence in him. 
The plot is impossible, the characters still more so, and inasmuch as the 
book paints human faults and nothing else, it not only shatters all our 
ideas of decency, but leaves us in a state of utter depression. 
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Roperick Hume. By C. W. Barpgen. (Syracuse, N. Y.: CO. W. Bar- 
deen, Publisher.) 
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Pierre AND His Peorpie: Taves or tHe Far Nortu. By Gitseer A. 
Parker. (Chicago; Stone and Kimpall.) 

Wirsovut Docma. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Oo.) 

Potty: A Curistmas Recoitiection. By THomas Neison Pace. (New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Edition of 1893. Revised and Enlarged. 
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A complete pro- 
nouncing Gazet- 
teer or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary 
of the world, con- 
taining notices of 
over 125,000 
places, with re- 
cem and authentic 
information re- 
specting the Coun- 
tries, Islands, 
Rivers, Moun- 
tains, Cities, 
Towns, etc., in 
every portion of 
the globe. 
Invaluable to the 
Student, Teacher, Merchant, Journalist and 
members of other learned professions. 

One Imperial 8vo volume of nearly 
3,000 pages. 

@@ Send for free prospectus, with specimen 
pages and testimonials. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
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CALENDAR. 


CALEN DAR. 


December 5ta-13tra—Stone Course of Lectures, by Dean Murray. 
Decemsper 5tTa—University Harrier’s Prize Ran won by Harknexe, 97. 
Decemper 6rTHa—Gymnasiam Team exhibition at Trenton. 





It is delightfully pleasant 
To live in a Steam or Water Heated house, for the air is 
so humid, and as to the cost— 


It will cost more 
Of course than our fore-fathers paid for log fires, more 
than stoves and somewhat more than a furnace, but on 
the other hand 


It will save fuel 
It will be more healthful, and particularly where there 
are children. This fact cannot be estimated too highly. 


Supposing a child 
Is taken with the croup, the first thing to be done is to 
open the air valves of the Steam Radiator and it will sur- 
prise you how it will relieve the little sufferer. Mr. C. 
Fountain, Pacific Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., will tell you 
how by this means the life of his child was saved. 


Of course get a good Radiator 
We are prejudiced in favor of 
our own Radiator, the BUNDY 
RADIATOR, and so will not 
say it is the best although we 
conscientiously think it is, but 
will simply ask you to send for 
our list of over 


Fifty thousand 


Satisfied users, which is far bet- 
ter evidence of their superiority 
than our mere say-so. 





A. A. GRIFFING IRON CO. 
NEW YORK, 16 DEY ST. 
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